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A CATHEDRAL BUILDING AGE 


By the Very Rev. G. C. F. Brarenant, D.D. 
Dean of Washington 


I 


HE nineteenth century was 

an age of individualism. An 

amazing industrial develop- 
ment, which marked the century, 
turned men’s minds to material 
values ;—the thickening smoke of the 
factories shut off the sky. Every- 
where men clutched with greedy 
hands at the new wealth, and every- 
where they looked with envy and sus- 
picion on their fellow men. Neigh- 
bors ceased to be neighbors when 
they became competitors in the cruel 
struggle for material things. This 
passion for possession justified itself 
in the philosophy of individualism. 
Because man no longer trusted his 
neighbor, he built a protecting wall 
about his own little life, and he called 
the wall “individual rights.” 

First of all, there was the matter 
of industrial “rights.” From behind 
the wall he had built each man fought 
for himself, and a destructive warfare 


was waged between employer and 
employed. Then there was the mat- 
ter of political “rights,” and here 
again the “spoils system” was a logi- 
cal outgrowth of a philosophy based 
on “every man for himself.” National 
“rights” spelled war-breeding arma- 
ments and aggression on the part of 
large nations, and hideous wrongs, 
not rights, for the smaller nations. 
The hard philosophy even distorted 
religion itself. Each individual was 
jealous for his own peculiar doctrine. 
Sect fought against sect and new, 
strange sects were born. Christians 
lost the loveliest of the Christian 
graces,—charity. Thus the phi- 
losophy of individualism, completely 
translated into conduct, meant that 
the individual shut away the world, 
God’s world, by building a little wall 
of prejudice and distrust, and then 
with a blind irony he called the men- 
tal and spiritual prison he had cre- 
ated for himself,—“freedom.” 
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But no human greed, no human 
passion, can wall up Christ. Men 
may keep their eyes fixed on the 
earth where they dug for treasure, 
but such puny denial could not de- 
stroy the eternal beauty of the 
Heavens above. 

The nineteenth century died, but 
its doctrine of selfish individualism 
lived on, dry as dust now and inflam- 
mable. A spark of national greed 
ignited it, and the flames of consum- 
ing hatred licked their way around 
the world. But the twentieth cen- 
tury, watching the tortured death of 
individualism in the World War, 
watched also the birth of a new faith, 
or rather the re-birth of an ancient 
faith, fellowship. Having faced 
death together, men will no longer 
consent to face life separately. The 
twentieth century is tearing down the 
petty little spite walls; the twentieth 
century man knows that freedom 
dwells not in isolation but in coopera- 
tion. 


The significance of what is hap- 
pening today is obvious enough. On 
all sides we see in the world a grow- 


ing spirit of fellowship. Unions. 
Associations. Brotherhoods. Inter- 
national conferences. The World 
War taught all men the meaning of 
the word “comrade,” and now in the 
spaciousness of peace they are learn- 
ing the beauties of the word “com- 
munity.” ' 

But just as individualism died 
because it denied Christ, so 
must the philosophy of fellow- 
ship fail of complete success un- 
less it strikes its roots in His sus- 
taining love. Long ago the French 
revolutionists tried a “fraternity” 
among men which shut out God. 
Surely the history of that tragic at- 
tempt will not receive the emphasis 
of repetition! A fellowship among 


men is cold and meaningless unless it 
rests upon the Fatherhood of God. 
Therefore, in order to breathe life 
into the new community spirit it is 
imperative to lift up the heart of the 
community to God. 

Perhaps no nation has accepted 
the community spirit with as warm 
a readiness as generous America has 
shown; yet America in its religious 
life still clings to the old individu- 
alism. The Church in America has 
been developed on the parish system 
alone. We need the ancient popu- 
lar cathedral system. The parish 
churches are rightly termed “spiri- 
tual homes.” They have their great 
and important work to do. But in 
each there is a tendency to isolation. 
Necessarily some will be beautiful 
while others in poorer places will be 
rude. The poorer folk may easily 
feel envious of the nobler churches, 
the more efficient preaching, the more 
beautiful music which their more 
fortunate brethren enjoy. We need 
a House of Prayer for all People, 
whither “the tribes can go up” and 
be made to feel that all its beauty, 
splendor, uplifting architecture and 
noble services belong to all. 

If we have definitely emerged from 
an age which fought for its “rights” 
and have come into an age which lifts 
up once again the divine ideal of 
“service,” then inevitably men will 
come to think less of what they can 
get from the Church and more of 
what they can give. This means the 
restoration of the ideal of worship, 
an ideal which seemed almost lost 
among many Christian people. And 
nothing so symbolizes and embodies 
this ideal as a noble cathedral. It 
inspires to worship and devotion. 
One who has made cathedrals a spe- 
cial study, speaking of the great 
Minsters of other lands, has well 
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said that they are not merely meeting 
places for a congregation and a roof 
to cover them. They are in a sense 
themselves forms of worship. Psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs and 
prayers, the breathing forth of the 
heart’s deepest devotion, are crystal- 
lized, we may say, into enduring form 
in the long drawn aisles, and fretted 
vaults and carved pinnacles, in the 
painted windows and the glories of 
the inmost sanctuary of a true 
cathedral. Such a building can do a 
work in fostering the spirit of rever- 
ence and devotion among us which we 
can never expect our parish churches 
to accomplish. 

Beauty is in itself a divine gift. 
And a true cathedral freely gives its 
beauty,—not to a little, circum- 
scribed group called a “congrega- 
tion,” but to the whole community 
and to the stranger within the com- 
munity’s gates. It is built not in a 
temporary fashion, to suit the whim 
of a single generation, but it is built 
on principles of eternal beauty, so 
that generation unto generation may 
find inspiration and peace in its un- 
dying harmonies. No man who enters 
the Great Door of a cathedral need 
feel shy or strange. For if he loves 
beauty, and if he seeks the God who 
dwells in beauty, then the cathedral is 
his in the truest sense. No individual 
and no group of individuals can pos- 
sess it—it belongs to all who love its 
beauty or feel its inspiration. It is 
the final symbol of the great Christ- 
ian concept of fellowship. 

This brave young century of ours, 
which has burned up the old hatreds, 
the old intolerances, in a fearful flame 
and which is setting out so gallantly, 
forgetful of its wounds, to build a 
gentler and a happier world,—this, 
above all other centuries, is a cathe 


dral building age. 
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A glance at the cathedral-building 
years of France will show some 
stimulating parallels. Even across 
the centuries, one can catch the thrill 
of those years, as Catherine Boyle 
O’Reilly interprets them in her “How 
France Built Her Cathedrals.” 

“Never was aspiration toward the 
Infinite more passionate than in that 
scholastic disputing, commune win- 
ning, cathedral building, crusading 
age. The absorbing interest for old 
and young, bishop and layman, king 
and poor student, was to know God, 
know their own souls and learn how 
to make life more worthy of God... . 

“During an astounding century, 
roughly speaking from 1170-1270” 
—(the modern student will find it 
significant that this period followed 
close upon the heels of the Crusades, 
when the civilized world had gone 
forth to battle, just as our present 
cathedral era follows the World 
War)—“France built about 80 
Gothic cathedrals and more than 
800 fine churches, and the miracle 
is that each had its distinct per- 
sonality which etches itself clearly 
on the traveller’s mind. Such was 
the superabounding joy of crea- 
tion in the golden age of the na- 
tional art that no two churches are 
alike. . 

“The building of great churches 
was preceded in most cases by a 
spiritual regeneration. 

“Serf, artisan, burgher, 


baron 
and king built the cathedrals; field 
laborer, minstrel, maiden and chate- 
laine were harnessed to the same 


cart to drag the stones. Little 
children cleared the church pave- 
ment of sand and cement in prepara- 
tion for the ‘Day of Benediction’ for 
their city as the solemn blessing of 
their church was held to be by these 
God-fearing generations. 
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And finally,— 

“Cathedrals are not raised by 
critics and doubters. When France 
built her great churches, her faith 
was humble, her love a mounting 
flame.” 

True, we will not drag the stones 
for our cathedrals in a cart, as did 
these ancient cathedral builders,— 
but that is merely a difference of 
mechanics, Anyone who studies the 
present age with sympathy, and in- 
terprets it with love, will see that 
spiritually it is akin to that brave 
age which lifted such noble Altars 
to God on the soil of France. Our 
century, and especially our country 
—so we love to believe—have the 
same “passionate aspiration,” the 
same warm spirit of fellowship, the 
same faith which must sweep aside 
the critics and doubters in a wave 
of accomplishment. America even 
now begins to build its cathedrals. 


In building such great temples, 
America will not—as some have 
feared—turn aside from that “prac- 
tical Christianity” with which our 
generation is rightly preoccupied. 
No one is called upon, surely no one 
will desire, to take from the poor 
in order to give to a cathedral. As 
Ruskin analyzed it many years ago, 
“the question is not between God’s 
house and His poor; it is not be- 
tween God’s House and His Gospel. 
It is between God’s House and ours. 
Have we no tesselated colors on our 
floors? no frescoed fancies on our 
roof? no niched statuary in our 
corridors? no gilded furniture in 
our chambers? no costly stones in 
our cabinets? Has even the tithe of 
these been offered? ; I do 
not understand the feeling which 
would arch our own gates and pave 
our own thresholds and leave the 


church with its narrow door and 
foot-worn sill; the feeling which en- 
riches our own chambers with all 
manner of costliness, and endures 
the bare wall and mean compass of 
the temple.” 

It is hardly probable that a people 
who lift up their hearts to God 
and in a true spirit of worship build 
a great temple where other men may 
be drawn to Him,— it is hardly prob- 
able that such a people will narrow 
their conception of charity. 

After all, if this is to be a spa- 
cious century, filled with great deeds 
and high ventures and broad toler- 
ance, then it is imperative that the 
spirit and the soul of the century 
should be inspired. “Why should 
not man,” writes Gerald Stanley Lee, 
“if he will live under a smoke in a 
great noise, build something that is 
as great and still in spirit as the 
middle of the sea, for his soul to 
visit in; make a Heaven for God 
with his own hands that should loom 
up among the buildings of the city 
and say to the buildings of the 
city, ‘but my thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways. As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my thoughts 
higher than your thoughts, and my 
ways than your ways.’ ” 


II 


The fact that 
Church and State is a funda- 
mental American principle does 
not mean that the United States 
is not a Christian country. The 
early colonists braved danger and 
endured hardship to build a nation 
where they might worship God ac- 
cording to their own consciences, 
free from political dictation. But 
whatever their mode of worship, all 


separation of 
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of them worshiped God. And not 
only these pioneers who cleared a 
space in the wilderness for a new 
civilization, but the succeeding gen- 
erations also, the men who welded 
the colonies into a nation, the men 
who wrote the great charters of 
American freedom,—these men too 
were Christians. They brought to 
the tasks of statesmanship a simple 
faith, a selfless devotion. In all 
truth it may be said that the Christ- 
ian spirit inspired their work. More 
than any other country, our country 
was founded on Christian principles. 

Yet over a century after the na- 
tion was established, that keen and 
sensitive observer, Henry James, re- 
marked that in our capital city 
which “already bristles with 
national affirmations . the 
existence of a religious faith on the 
part of the people is not even re- 
motely suggested.” Returning from 


older lands, where the people’s faith 


was proclaimed in great cathedrals, 
great Houses of Prayer surpassing 
in beauty all secular structures, he 
was instantly impressed with the 
amazing fact that, even in_ its 
capital seat, God-fearing America 
had reared no Temple to God. 
Of course he found many parish 
churches, comparatively insignificant 
gathering places for separate con- 
gregations, or as he puts it “the 
myriad little structures ‘attended’ 
on Sundays and on the off eve- 
nings. .” But this only em- 
phasized the absence of a great 
temple to which the whole community 
could repair to offer up its gratitude 
and its petitions. 

In the original plans which Major 
Enfant drew up, at the request of 
General Washington, for a “Federal 
City,” he provided among other 
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things for a “church for national 
purposes, such as public prayer, 
thanksgiving, funeral orations, etc.,” 
to be “assigned to the special use 
of no particular denomination or 
sect, but equally open to all. It 
will be likewise a shelter for such 
monuments as were voted by the 
last Continental Congress for those 
heroes who fell in the cause of 
liberty ; and for such others as may 
be decreed by the voice of a grateful 
nation.” 

Is the need for such a national 
church greater or less now than in 
those days when the Father of our 
Country planned it? Most emphat- 
ically it is greater. The nation, 
as Washington knew it, was popu- 
lated by a homogeneous people, a 
people of common traditions who 
pursued a common purpose in a 
common faith. In the century and 
a half which has intervened, men of 
all races, men of widely different 
traditions, different creeds, different 
modes of thought, different manners 
of life have poured into our seaports 
and have spread over our plains. 
Indeed, so tremendous has been the 
influx that it has recently been found 
necessary to check it until the mil- 
lions of immigrants already within 
our borders may be properly assimi- 
lated. America has waked up to the 
grave danger which must threaten 
any nation whose nationals are not 
truly welded into a unified people. 
A mere political unification must be 
lifeless if it is not animated by a 
spiritual unification. 

In meeting this peril of disinte- 
gration, there can be no power so 
efficient as the power of religion. 
The ideal of unity is preeminently 
a Christian ideal. There is neces- 
sity, then, for holding this ideal 
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aloft, where all our divers peoples 
may see it and be drawn to it. In 
accomplishing this purpose, history 
offers ample proof that a noble 
cathedral is the most effective in- 
strument. 


It is hard to overestimate the 
influence of the Temple on the Jew- 
ish race; one of the most important 
factors in holding together the Jews 
during their captivity and finally 
bringing them back to Jerusalem 
was their enthusiasm for the Temple 
and its service, and their great de- 
sire for its restoration. 


Similarly, it is difficult to measure 
the influence which the great cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages exercised 
over their communities. Perhaps 
the most dramatic instance is the 
Christianizing of an entire nation 
through the missionary work of 
one cathedral. When the Princess 
Olga, a leader of the new and hardly 


recognized Russian nation, visited 


Constantinople, she became a Christ- 


ian and carried back to _ her 
grandson, Vladimir, reports of the 
wonders, the beauty and the power 
of the great Cathedral Church of 
Saint Sophia. A delegation from 
Vladimir visited Constantinople and 
on their return told how deeply they 
were impressed by the grandeur and 
beauty of this great temple and the 
dignity and glory of the worship 
carried on in it. “We could not 
tell,” they said, “where we were be- 
cause there is no other place on 
earth like it. Such is its wonderful 
beauty, we could not but realize that 
God had indeed made His dwelling 
upon earth. No one having once 
tasted such sweets can again be satis- 
fied with the bitter. We can no longer 
abide in Heathenism, but must have 
the Light of Christianity.” This 


Light for which they longed was 
carried to them by two missionaries, 
—Methodius, the “Apostle of the 
Slavs,” and Cyril, who, it will be re- 
called, invented the Russian alpha- 
bet in order that the Holy Scriptures 
might be transcribed in the language 
of the people. Not long after this, 
the whole Russian nation, led by 
its king and nobles, embraced the 
Christian faith. 

Again the immeasurable influence 
of Saint Peter’s at Rome in holding 
together the Latin races is so uni- 
versally appreciated as to need no 
comment, 

Saint Paul’s in London is a center 
of light and influence for the whole 
people of England and a recent re- 
port of alleged structural weakness 
in its great dome was telegraphed 
around the world,—it was a matter 
not merely of national but of inter- 
national concern. 

It is a fact to be remarked that 
the great era of cathedral building 
in England, which began with the 
Norman Archbishop Lanfranc, was 
conterminous with the necessity of 
welding together into a nation with 
a common object divers races, of 
which the Normans were the last. 
The Saxon and the Norman, and 
members of other more or less heter- 
ogeneous peoples of the British Isles 
could not have been brought to- 
gether in the first instance through 
the parish churches in any such way 
as they were drawn together on the 
common ground of the great cathe- 


drals. 


The Christian religion was the 
very foundation stone of America 
and the young nation attained to 
strength and greatness and complete 
union because its national ideals 
were Christian ideals, It is vital to 
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the future of this country that the 
religion of Christ shall continue to 
dominate and mould the character 
of our people. It is not only neces- 
sary that the Christian faith should 
be a powerful influence among the 
men who have the destiny of the 
nation under their control, but that 
it should present to the eyes and 
the imagination of all men the out- 
ward and visible signs of its real 
relation to the nation. We can have 
no established church in America, 
and no true American desires one, 
but fulfilling one of the cherished 
ideas of the great first President, 
George Washington, we can have a 
national cathedral. 

Those earliest immigrants, the 
colonists who established the nation, 
perhaps needed no reminder of the 


Christian ideal. They had turned 


their backs upon safe homes, upon 
civilization itself, and had come into 
a wilderness because they refused to 


sacrifice their ideals. But recent 
migrations to America have been 
somewhat differently inspired. Amer- 
ica as a land rich and generous and 
safe, fairly spilling prosperity and 
plenty, has beckoned to the unfor- 
tunates of other lands to come and 
share in its material benefits. Ma- 
terial, not spiritual, rewards have 
drawn these later immigrants across 
the sea. If, then, they are to be 
truly absorbed, if America is not to 
lose its real genius, it becomes vitally 
important to lift the eyes of these 
new Americans to a symbol of some- 
thing higher than materialism. It 
becomes imperative to teach them 
an appreciation of that spiritual 
integrity which, more than any ma- 
terial prosperity, has made America 
important to the world. 


But sadly enough, it is in late 
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years, when we have most needed 
to hold aloft the symbol of our 
faith, that we have failed to raise 
it where men might see it. In the 
early days of America, when the 
colonists built their little villages, 
always the dominating structure in 
the town was a church. But in re- 
cent generations, as towns have ex- 
panded into cities and commercial 
buildings have towered to such 
heights that they seem literally to 
scrape the skies, we have allowed our 
churches to be dwarfed. The immi- 
grant, coming to our shores in search 
of the golden fleece, finds nothing to 
indicate that America has a poses- 
sion dearer than her gold. Every- 
where he sees amazing symbols of 
prosperity and of economic develop- 
ment, but there is no significant 
symbol of a national faith. 


The public schools are doing a 
great work in making out of diverse 
elements a homogeneous people, but 
their limitations are of necessity 
such that they cannot inculcate in 
their pupils that Christian faith 
which has made the English-speak- 
ing peoples what they are. Under 
present conditions, this influence can 
only be effectually brought to 
bear upon these diverse elements by 
means of great Houses of Prayer 
for all People. Particularly in the 
capital of our nation should such 
a Temple be erected. This city is 
essentially representative of the 
secular side of our national life. 
Here are assembled all the great 
Departments of the National Gov- 
ernment,—its highest courts of law, 
its highest legislative bodies, its 
chief executives, its institutions for 
investigation and research. More 
and more, as the years go on, great 
buildings are being multiplied for 
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the secular side of things. But 
students of history agree that the 
truest part of our national life rests 
not in these things but in the thing 
which has made these things possi- 
ble and has made this nation what 
it is, namely, the Christian religion. 
From the high towers of a national 
cathedral, the Cross of our Lord 
and Saviour should look down upon 
all other buildings and activities of 
Washington and say to all men,— 
“In this Sign we conquer.” 


Ill 


The story of human life, as 
given to us in the Bible, begins 
in a garden and ends in a city. 
Man walks with God in the Garden 
of Eden at the outset and at 
the close we have the vision of 
the Great City where God’s ser- 
vants serve Him and where they see 
His face. Perhaps because some faint 
fragrance of Eden still lingers, 
there are many who to this day 
feel that they more readily draw 
near to God in the garden of 
God’s forests and fields than in the 
rush and roar of the city, until we 
almost accept the proverb that God 
made the country and man made 
the town. The proverb is wrong. 
Communal or city life is part of 
God’s plan for man. But life in 
a community involves community 
methods, political, and commercial, 
educational and social. So God pro- 
vided a special method for a com- 
munity to draw near to Him. 


When God’s chosen people were 
gathered into a community at the 
very outset of their journey to the 
Promised Land, He commanded a 
communal meeting place, not small 
meeting houses or synagogues, but 
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the Tabernacle and later with infi- 
nite detail the Temple, Christ’s 
favorite abiding place on earth and 
which Christ called “My Father’s 
House.” 


Thus a House of Prayer for all 
People, sanctioned by God, loved 
by Christ Himself, is the essential 
building for a Christian community. 
Because it is essential, because it 
rests upon the fundamental ideals 
of Christianity, the cathedral sys- 
tem is the oldest of all ecclesiastical 
organizations. It antedates what 
we understand as the parochial sys- 
tem by a long period of time. In 
the Primitive Church as in the be- 
ginnings of Missionary Churches, 
the work originated with the Apostle 
or with the Bishop who, together 
with his associate clergy, came to 
bring the Gospel of Christ. The 
first church erected was the Bishop’s 
Church, called in later times from 
the fact of its containing the 
Bishop’s chair, or Cathedra, the 
Cathedral. From this Mission 
Church as a center, the Christian- 
izing influences spread through the 
country in all their various forms. 


The first reason, then, for making 
the cathedral system a part of the 
Church in America is the historic 
reason. A church which has ever 
believed in linking the generations 
together by sacred tradition cannot 
ignore this reason. The only argu- 
ment for abandoning a system which 
held so large a place in church his- 
tory would be the fact that it had 
outgrown its usefulness. Is this 
true of the cathedral system? Is 
it a system which is no longer needed 
in the church of today, as it exists 
in America? To answer this, it 
becomes necessary to summarize the 
functions of a true cathedral. 





In studying the different cathe- 
drals of England and their consti- 
tutions, it is found that while each 
is different, having grown up little 
by little with local peculiarities and 
under varying conditions, still there 
are in each of the cathedrals of 
England certain quite similar char- 
acteristics. Just as, under all the 
architectural variations in the cathe- 
dral fabric, the cruciform outline 
always remains, so the cathedral 
system, while it has often varied its 
emphasis, has never abandoned its 
four great functions. 


First of all, the work of missions 
or church extension; the evangelistic 
work, if you please. Every cathe- 
dral has someone, whether he be 
called archdeacon, or missioner, or 
preacher, who is charged with this 
work. In some cathedrals, this 
function is more accentuated than 
in others, but there are none in 


which it has been wholly lost. 


Secondly, as in the early days of 
Christianity, after the preliminary 
evangelistic work has been begun, 
this is followed by a _ systematic 
effort to care for and to teach the 


children. You find invariably defi- 
nite educational features, usually 
schools, even colleges or universities 
connected with cathedrals. In fact, 
if you trace back the history of our 
present public school system, you 
will find that this system begins with 
the cathedral schools in England 
and on the Continent. Later, as 
the Christian community developed 
and the mission churches which 
sprang from the cathedrals, grew 
into self-sustaining parish churches, 
there came the parochial schools. 
These in turn, as their efficiency and 
importance became evident, received 
grants from the State until finally 
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you have, as in this country, the 
State assuming the entire charge of 
the schools. 


Thirdly, the function of public 
worship is an important feature of 
the cathedral, as a central church, 
that is, one in which the worship of 
Almighty God shall be carried on in 
the most fitting and dignified man- 
ner possible. During the Middle 
Ages, this particular feature super- 
seded and overshadowed all the other 
functions of the cathedrals with a 
result that the system itself became 
temporarily one-sided, and lost much 
of its efficiency and effectiveness. 


In the fourth place, and following 
the natural missionary order, there 
always has been, in connection with 
the Cathedral or Bishop’s Church, 
definite charitable work, or what we, 
in these days, are more apt to call 
social service. Sometimes the officer 
charged with this work is called the 
treasurer, sometimes the almoner, 
sometimes again it is the archdeacon, 
but the work has always been done 
in some way and under some form. 


These four characteristics, then, 
are common to all. The cathedrals 
are evangelistic, they are a teaching 
body, they support great buildings 
in which the public worship of God 
is constantly maintained and they 
are organizations for the promotion 
of charity. If these are the func- 
tions of a cathedral, can anyone 
argue that the American Church 
needs no cathedrals? 


Surely, with our hordes of hetero- 
geneous peoples, we need missionary 
work. We need a great, free pulpit, 
untrammeled by narrow parochial 
considerations, for the preaching of 
civil righteousness, a pulpit filled by 
men who are freed from parochial 
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routine and given the opportunity 
to develop their preaching gifts. 

It cannot be said that the necessity 
for religious education has passed. 
On the contrary, it is an acute need 
of the present. The religious ele- 
ment is, perhaps necessarily, absent 
from our public school system; re- 
ligious education is notoriously neg- 
lected in the modern American 
home. Cathedral schools, where a 
high standard of secular education 
is maintained, but a wise spiritual 
guidance is also given, are a real 
necessity of our time. 

Public worship,—the voice of a 
whole community raised to God, the 
hearts of all our alien peoples united 
in common thanksgiving to Him,— 
surely this is a desideratum if Amer- 
ica is to retain its unity and retain 
it on the old basis of Faith. But 
such public worship cannot be at- 
tained in small, parochial structures, 
where the spirit of group ownership 
and individual possession enters in. 
Here, again, the church in America 
feels the need for cathedrals,—not 
simply a longing for their beauty, 
but a need for their work. 

The cathedral as a great centre 
of charity needs no argument. A 
generation already pledged to the 
charity of a broad humanitarianism 
will not have to be persuaded to the 
lovelier charity that is inspired by 
the love of God. 


In addition to these four funda- 
mental reasons why the cathedral 
system should be developed within 
the American Church, there is a 
pressing administrative need for the 
the system. The Church with its 
admirable legislative system, is no- 
tably weak in its executive side. The 
bishop, the chief executive of a dio- 
cese, is provided with no executive 
departments. His own hands must 
perform the multiple executive duties 
of his diocese. In our secular 
government, the President has been 
given an increasing number of de 
partmental aides, as his duties have 
increased and grown complex with 
the years. But in the Church, no 
staff has been provided for the 
bishop. Such a staff is provided by 
a cathedral chapter, a staff of men 
disassociated from parochial cares 
and duties, who can be eyes for the 
bishop and hands and feet to carry 
out the details of things in an effec- 
tive way. This would allow the 
bishop to give his mind and efforts 
to the larger aims and the spiritual 
part of his work. 

Even from this brief discussion, 
it becomes evident that five words 
describe the cathedral system and 
that by their very description they 
justify it as a wise and necessary 
development of the Church in Amer- 
ica. The cathedral system is—prac- 
tical, primitive, progressive, popular 
and permanent. 
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“THE HILL OF PEACE” IN AFRICA* 


By the late Rr. Rev. Atrrep R. Tucker, D.D., LL.D. 
Bishop of Uganda 


ranks of our hearers (at the 

mission at Mengo) made the 
church too small for the accommo- 
dation of the crowds who Sunday by 
Sunday found their way thither. It 
was therefore decided to build a new 
and much larger one on the summit 
of Namirembe Hill (the Hill of 
Peace). This work was taken in 
hand with great enthusiasm and 
prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 

On July 31 (1892), the new 
church was opened for divine wor- 
ship. Exactly 3,731 souls, including 
the king and Resident, were present 
at this memorable service. 

The old church in which in 1890 
I had preached to a congregation of 
something like a thousand souls, had 
been replaced by a new one built by 
the Baganda themselves on the sum- 
mit of Namirembe Hill. On Christ- 
mas Day, in this remarkable struc- 
ture, the roof of which was supported 
by the trunks of some five hundred 
forest trees—most of them brought 
from long distamces—there was as- 
sembled a vast congregation of some 
five thousand souls. 

It must be confessed that in 1901 
our Cathedral was getting very di- 
lapidated. It had now been standing 
some years; but the materials of 
which it was built were of a very 
flimsy kind—timber, reeds and grass. 
Decay began to set in even before it 
was finished. There was a great deal 


to admire in such a building. The 


CU rants of 0 accessions to the 


*From ‘‘Eighteen Years in Uganda and 
East Africa.’’ 


great forest of poles supporting the 
roof was a striking feature in its 
construction. The vistas down the 
aisles, and the lights glinting on a 
pole here and another there, were 
very beautiful. The mellow, yellow 
reeds, tied together with a dark- 
brown fibre in long horizontal lines 
and quaint tracery, were distinctly 
picturesque. It was all so entirely 
native; you could not imagine such 
a building anywhere else than in 
Africa. Had it been a permanent 
structure, one would have said, 
“Let it stand; we want nothing bet- 
ter or more suitable.” But the life 
of such a building is hardly more 
than six or seven years, and continual 
renewal or rebuilding is a sore tax 
upon limited native resources. It was 
felt that the time had come for build- 
ing a really permanent cathedral. 
But of what material? That was the 
“rub.” ‘Stone is a minus quantity in 
Mengo. The wattle and daub struc- 
ture was unsubstantial; reeds and 
timber even more so. Brick, it was 
clear, was the only alternative. But 
what about the cost of such a build- 
ing? How was it to be paid for? 
How were funds to be raised? 

I have said that the study of the 
Scriptures had had a considerable 
influence on this question. It was in 
this wise. A meeting of the chief and 
more prominent Christians was called 
by the Katikiro to consider the mat- 
ter. As a matter of course a passage 
of Scripture was read, viz., I Chron. 
XXIX. The whole meeting was 
struck with David’s question and its 
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response: “Who then is willing to 
consecrate his service this day unto 
the Lord? Then the chief of the 
fathers and princes of the tribes of 
Israel, and the captains of thousands 
and of hundreds, with the rulers of 
the king’s work, offered willingly.” 
And so it was determined it should be 
in Uganda; every man should give 
according to his means. The cost 
of the building was first estimated, 
and then the amount to be given by 
each chief was mutually agreed upon. 
The Regents gave Rs. 500 each, 
equal to 33 pounds, 6s. 8d., and the 
lesser chiefs in proportion to their 
means, and so on. But this was not 
all. No sooner was the plan of the 
building decided upon than the whole 
body of the Christian .men, women 
and children set to work to do their 
part towards the accomplishment of 
this great undertaking. 


It was an inspiring sight to see 
long strings of men going to the 


swamps every day to dig clay, and 
then to see them wending their way 
up the steep hillside of Namirembe, 
heavy loads of clay upon their heads. 
Heading the procession was often the 
Katikiro himself, carrying a heavier 
load than any of the others. Even 
boys of seven or eight years of age 
did their share, and carried their lit- 
tle burdens of clay for the brick- 
makers, 


Then the women were fired with the 
prevailing enthusiasm, and went out 
into the forests and gathered wood 
for the burning of the _ bricks. 
Princesses and wives of chiefs, as 
well as peasant women, vied with one 
another in their eager desire to help 
forward the work of building for the 
worship of God a house that should 
be “exceeding magnifical.” 


The plan as set out by Mr. Borup, 


who superintended the whole work 
from first to last, was cruciform. 
The entire length was to be 210 feet. 
It was to be lighted by seventy win- 
dows. Eighteen round brick columns 
with octagonal bases were to support 
the roof, which was to be surmounted 
by three spires. The seating capac- 
ity was to be about 4,000. 

At length on June 18th the foun- 

dation stone of the new Cathedral 
was laid by the young king Daudi 
Cwa. — 
And so the great enterprise was 
launched, a work which was to take 
two years to complete. But its doing 
was to be a great help and blessing 
to the doers. It was to call out per- 
severance and patience. It was to 
give new ideas as to labor, it was to 
deepen love, to strengthen faith, and 
to impart lessons of humility and 
self-abasement, as well also as self- 
sacrifice and self-denial. And so the 
prayers for more than one engaged 
in our work came to be not only that 
it might be brought to a successful 
conclusion but that it might be 
worthy of Him for whose worship 
and glory it was being done. 


“Forgive the weakness and the pride, 
If marred thereby our gift may be, 
For love at least has sanctified 
The altar that we raise to Thee.” 

. = se 


An event was now at hand to which 
we had long looked forward with the 
greatest expectation and interest— 
the consecration of the new Cathedral. 
It was a remarkable structure built 
of brick, the foundations of burnt, 
the superstructure of sun - dried 
bricks. It was cruciform in shape, 
with chancel, nave and two aisles. 
The roof, constructed of heavy hewn 
timbers, was supported by a double 
row of round, brick columns with 
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éctagonal bases. ‘The pointed arches 
of the windows and doors harmonized 
with the pointed arches which con- 
nected the columns together. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of the 
whole building was the interior deco- 
ration of the roof, which was of the 
most beautiful reed work to be seen 
in the country. The yellow reeds were 
first washed and then polished, after 
which they were’ cut to the required 
length, and then laid side by side 
were tied with a dark-colored fibre 
in long parallel lines, and here and 
there with varied designs. The 
whole effect was very striking, and 
being entirely native, was the more 
interesting. 


It would be difficult to describe the 
singularly beautiful effect of the com- 
bination of brick and reed work, more 
especially when the sun, streaming in 
through the windows on to the red 
brick floor, threw up into the yellow- 
reeded roof a flood of golden sun- 
shine. To witness a service of Holy 
Baptism at such a moment, as I have 
often done, was to see a vision which 
could never fade from heart or 
memory. The whole building was 
suffused with a light and an atmos- 
phere which seemed to be more of 
heaven than of earth. 


June 21st (1904) was the day 
fixed for the ceremony of consecra- 
tion. It dawned bright and clear, 
and ere the sun’s rays had touched 
the golden vane of the Cathedral 
spire, crowds of men and women were 
climbing the hill of Namirembe in 
order to secure their places. It mat- 
tered not that an hour or two must 
elapse before the doors were opened, 
and then another hour or two before 
the service commenced. Their places 
they felt would be secure, and time 
was of no consequence to them. By 


sever, o’clock the hum of voices had 
deepened into a roar which could be 
heard half a mile away. At nine 
o’clock all were in their places, some 
4,500 inside the building and some 
6,000 outside. 

It was a thrilling moment when, in 
the presence of that vast throng, 
one stood up to pronounce the solemn’ 
words of consecration, with these evi- 
dent tokens of God’s blessing wpon 
our work on every hand—the beauti- 
ful Cathedral in which we were met; 
the vast congregation which filled it, 
and its precincts; that body of eler- 
gy, native and European ; those evan- 
gelists and teachers gathered from 
every part of the diocese. And then 
how the rolling and reverberating 
tones of the responses stirred one’s 
soul to its very depths! And the 
Amens, how they reminded one of 
what we are told of the Christians of 
the primitive age—that their Amens 
were like the roll of distant thunder. 


In due time came the offertory, 
which was to be given to the building 
fund. This fund was in native hands 
entirely. Not a single halfpenny of 
English money had been used in rear- 
ing that beautiful fabric in which we 
were assembled; and only one Euro- 
pean, Mr. Borup, who was in charge 
of our Industrial Mission, had had 
anything to do with its construction. 
He had superintended the work from 
the very beginning, and it is safe 
to say that without this supervision 
the result we saw on that 21st of 
June would have been impossible. 


But the offertory—how full of in- 


terest the scene was! Scores of men, 
provided beforehand with large bags, 
went slowly in and out among the 
white-robed throng of men, and the 
mass of women in their beautiful ter- 
ra-cotta colored bark-cloth dress. In 
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a short while the bags were full of 
cowrie shells (value one thousand to 
a rupee, 1s. 4d.) and brought to me 
as I stood at the Holy Table. They 
were quickly refilled and again 
brought to me. This went on for 
some time, until it was clear that all 
in the church had given in their offer- 
ing. Then the sidesmen went outside 
to gather the offerings of the six thou- 
sand sitting patiently in the sunshine. 
In the meantime other gifts were be- 
ing brought to me in the chancel— 
fowls (laid down at the foot of the 
Communion Table), sugar-cane, bana- 
nas; then two goats were with diffi- 
culty led forward, which, after I had 
received, I asked might be taken out- 
side and tethered to a tree. Then it 
was whispered to me that a number 
of cattle, whose lowing was plainly 
audible, were in the churchyard. 
“What was to be done with them?” 


“Oh! don’t bring them in,” I whis- 
pered hurriedly, with, I confess, a 
certain amount of trepidation, “let 
them remain outside.” Still the work 
of collecting went on, until the Com- 
munion Table could bear no more, 
Then a cloth was spread on the floor 
in front of the table, on which a huge 
pile of shells was quickly reared. 
Gradually it became apparent that 
all had given in their gifts, and half- 
filled bags told that the collectors’ 
work was over. The total amount 
of the collection was 1,613 rupees 
(including 90,000 cowrie shells), 36 
cows and bullocks, 23 goats, 31 fowls, 
and 154 eggs, besides bananas, 
sugar-cane and Indian corn—a total 
value of over 150 pounds. With 
praise, prayer, and the benediction 
this memorable service was brought 
to a conclusion. 


_¥————,(_ > 


PRAYER 


Most Gracious God, Our Heaven- 
ly Father, Who art always more 
ready to hear than we to pray, and 
art wont to give more than either 
we desire or deserve; we implore 
Thy Almighty approval and direc- 
tion of the work which we have un- 
dertaken, and of the plans and hopes 
of our organization. Save us, we 
beseech Thee, from the bondage of 
material things and from the sub- 
jection of Mammon; give us grace 
to perform our allotted tasks on 
earth in truth and righteousness— 
in love for our fellow men and in de- 
votion to the best interests of our 
country. 

Send Thy blessing upon this build- 
ing and upon those who work within 
its walls. Grant that it may stand 


through the years to come, as a 
memorial of our gratitude for the 
prosperity and peace Thou hast 
vouchsafed to our Nation and peo- 
ple, and a token and pledge of 
justice and honor, of fellowship and 
brotherhood, among all men, whether 
in the chambers of commerce, the 
marts of trade or the halls of labor; 
that, under Thy Divine protection, 
we may all be united in mutual ser- 
vice, for the good of mankind and 
the extension of Thy Kingdom, 
Through Jesus Christ Our Lord. 


AMEN. 


—Invocation by the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., at 
dedication U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Building; Wash- 
ington, D. C.. May 20, 1925 
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CREEDS AND CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rr. Rev. Pump M. Ruiweranper, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


CREEDS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Canon of Washington Cathedral and Former Bishop of Pennsylvania 


HAT is the true place of 
a creed in a religion: of 
any creed in any religion? 


In particular, what is the place and 
part of the Christian creed in the 
Christian religion? In itself that 
is a question of great interest, well 
worth our careful thought. It is 
one of the burning questions of the 
day. It is also a question of vital 
and practical importance. I should 
like to take for granted that my 
readers want to be Christians, and 
want to be better Christians than 
they are. If so, this question of the 
creed will have a direct bearing on 
their personal religion, on their per- 
sonal attachment to their Lord. I 
want them therefore to give this in- 
quiry a personal, and individual 
note: to ask themselves, “What am 
I as a Christian to do or to think 
about the creed? Ought I to hold 
to it? Ought I to let it go? And 
if so, why? What is its real and 
rightful place in my religion?” So 
interrogating themselves, my readers 
may get out of this discussion, not 
only mental stimulus, but also, what 
is vastly more important, spiritual 
help and satisfaction: a growth in 
faith and grace. 


I. 


My purpose is to treat this ques- 
tion as simply and practically as I 
can, seeking to give a right direc- 
tion to your thought, leaving details 
to be worked out by you at your 
leisure. 


At the start, a concrete 
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illustration may be of help. Think 
of a journey you have made from 
one place to another: say, from 
Washington to Baltimore. You can 
split up that journey, so to speak, 


into three parts or stages. Three 
things went to make it up. First, 
there was your desire to go. Noth- 


ing would have happened without 
that. For one reason or another, 
you wanted to go to Baltimore. 
That is where it all began. Next 
came the means of transportation 
which you used. You had to find 
some way of getting there. Desires, 
however strong, are not enough to 
carry anyone on any journey to any 
goal. To make a journey you must 
have a means of transit. So you 
took a motor or a train, and went 
upon your way. That was the sec- 
ond step. Lastly, came the arrival: 
the getting there: the reaching of 
your goal. That was the great 
point: that completed the whole 
thing: that meant the fulfillment of 
your original desire. The journey 
was accomplished. 

Now religion is like a journey: 
indeed it may be well thought of and 
defined as the journey of the soul to 
God. Like every journey, it has the 
same three parts or stages: a start, 
a transit, an arrival. Its start is 
in desire for God. That is where it 
all begins. “My soul is athirst for 
God: yea, even for the Living God. 
When shall I come to appear before 
the presence of God?” Until, and 
unless, some such “thirst of soul” 
comes to us, religion must remain a 
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secret hidden from us, an experience 
quite outside of our lives. So it 
starts in a desire. Next, it must 
find means of transportation: a way 
of access. Something, someone, is 
needed to point the way: to give di- 
rections: to communicate the needed 
spiritual motive power which will 
bring one where one wants to be, 
that is, into contact and fellowship 
with God. Lastly, to crown it and 
complete it, comes the arrival: some 
actual reality or experience of com- 
munion with the God of one’s desire. 
And the arrival is the chief point, 
the great thing. My whole religious 
hope is set on it. My whole religious 
satisfaction depends on it. With- 
out some confidence or faith that 
God is not a stranger: that I know 
Him for what He is: that I have 
really discovered what He approves 
and what He disapproves: what He 
would have me do and leave undone: 
until I have some definite assurance 
that my life is in touch with His life, 
my religious desire leads me nowhere, 
comes to nothing: has no practical 
meaning for me, no bearing on my 
life. 

Clearly, fulfillment or arrival is 
the thing that really matters. Com- 
pared with it the means of transpor- 
tation, the way I took to get to God, 
seems comparatively unimportant. 
And so it is, just as means are al- 
ways subordinate to ends. But none 
the less the means of access are ab- 
solutely necessary. Without them 
there could be neither journey nor 
arrival. Without them my religion 
would end as it began, in a desire 
entirely unsatisfied. Means of tran- 
sit may be subordinate and second- 
ary. But they are essential. 


Now that gives a key to the solu- 
tion of our problem. For creeds are 


meant to supply us with the means 
of transportation on our religious 
journey. In the spiritual sphere 
they correspond to the trains or 
motor cars which we take to make 
our earthly journeys. Creeds, all 
creeds which have been set forth and 
believed, have as their real purpose, 
to give or show to men the way of 
access into the Presence and Fellow- 
ship of God. That may be a rather 
crude and superficial way of putting 
it, but it does put us on the track: 
it starts us thinking in the right way, 
Creeds are the means of access: they 
are nothing more and they are noth- 
ing less. They are secondary, not 
primary, in religion. They are 
the means, not the ends. But they 
are necessary. Without them there 
could be no arrival: no realized or 
practical religion. “O that I knew 
where I might find Him, that I might 
even come into His Presence.” It is 
the office of the creed to tell us where 
and how. 


II. 


A creed, then, although not the 
chief part, is still a necessary part, 
of a religion. It is not the end itself, 
but it is a necessary means by which 
the end is gained. Hence it is that 
every religion is known by its creed. 
The instant you hear of Judaism, 
for instance, or of Buddhism, or 
Islam, or Spiritualism, or Mor- 
monism, or Christian Science, you 
think at once of their respective 
creeds. Each one has its answer to 
the soul’s question: “How and where 
may I find God?” It is through the 
answer which it gives to the religious 
question “How?” that each religion 
makes its claim on men’s attention 
and allegiance. A religion gets its 
name and definition from its creed. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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‘The most enduring and spiritual 
of the material monuments of men 
which have survived the passage of 
time are the temples which men have 
created from age to age to their God. 


—THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Slowly throughout, the Temple of 
God is being built. Wherever a soul 
by free-willed obedience catches the 
fire of God's likeness, it is set into the 
growing walls, a living stone. 


If the stone can have some vision 
of the temple of which it is to be a 
part forever, what patience will fill 
it as it feels the blows of the hammer 
and knows that success for it is 
simply to let itself be wrought into 
what shape the Master wills! 


—PHILLIPS BROOKS 
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CREEDS AND CHRISTIANITY 
(Continued from page 20) 


Tracing the matter one step far- 
ther back, behind each great relig- 
ious creed lies the influence of a 
great religious leader. The histori- 
cal process is quite simple and 
familiar. It is of course true that 
the first thing a religious leader has 
to do is to quicken interest in spiri- 
tual things: to make people “atten- 
tive to hear the word of God.” In 
the commercial language of our day, 
he must make a market before he can 
make sales. Men must desire God 
before they will care to learn how 
they may have contact with Him. 
But the quickening of spiritual in- 
terest is not the only, nor the chief, 
thing which a religious leader has 
to do. If his work ends with this, 


then his influence will perish with him 


and his very name be lost. His per- 
manent success, the measure of his 
spiritual leadership, is found in his 
ability not merely to raise hopes, 
but to fulfill them: not merely to 
quicken desire, but to satisfy it. 
Out of his personal influence on his 
contemporaries, must come a clear 
impression, at least in summary 
form, of what he taught: of what he 
did: of what he prescribed by way 
of rules for the soul’s guidance and 
of remedies for the soul’s need. Only 
so can his influence remain a living 
power. Only because he leaves a 
creed behind him, does he become a 
figure in religious history. 

Now this is true in the case of 
Jesus Christ. It applies to Him. 
For, in any case, whether or not He 
was much more, He was at least a 
great religious Leader. More than 
any other He had power to stir 


men’s souls. “Never man spake like 
this Man.” So it is said of Him. 
Multitudes hung upon His words. 
“The common people heard Him 
gladly.” More than this, He left 
behind a creed more wonderfully 
effective than any other creed ever 
offered to the world. It has domi- 
nated the lives of millions of men 
and women in every age, and class 
and country. It is extraordinarily 
consistent with itself, changing in no 
essential point, through all the 
Christian centuries. It is as strong 
to convert and compel the hearts 
and minds of men today as when, 
through the Apostles, it first was 
given to the world. And the living 
influence of Jesus Christ has endured 
because of the creed which bears His 
name. It is through the Christian 
creed that Christ’s answer to the 
soul’s question, “How may I find my 
way into the fellowship of God the 
Father?” is still vital and dynamic. 
All Christian devotion given to the 
Lord: all the love felt for Him: all 
the great Names given Him by those 
who have found Him to be Saviour, 
Lord, Mediator: who have found 
through Him their access to the 
Father: all has come out of the 
creed: all has been possible through 
the creed. It has all happened be- 
cause the creed was there to be 
believed. Without the creed, Christ- 
ianity would have become an un- 
meaning, hopeless impulse: indeed it 
would never have been more than a 
fleeting spiritual emotion, rising like 
a flame and dying into darkness. To 
give up all creeds means to give up 
all religion. To give up the Christ- 
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ian creed means to give up the 
Christian religion: to give up Christ 
Himself as a religious Leader. 


III. 


So out of our Lord’s influence 
as a religious Leader came a creed 
which through the ages, down to our 
own day, has preserved and made 
available for us His personal and 
characteristic directions and pre- 
scriptions for the “journey of the 
soul to God.” What is the distinc- 
tive feature of that creed? There 
can be no mistake about the answer. 
The record of history is quite definite 
and clear. Put quite simply it is 
this: namely, that at the very begin- 
ning, as soon as there was any Christ- 
ian creed at all, the very heart and 
core of it was Jesus Christ Himself. 
From the very first He was its centre. 
He Himself was preached as the 
Gospel which had come through 
Him, as the creed which had been 
learned from Him. In other words, 
He Himself summed up the creed 
which was given in His Name. Now 
that is unique in all religious his- 
tory. It has no parallel. In other 
religions it was not the teacher, but 
the teaching, which went into the 
creed. In Christianity it worked 
just the other way. The Teacher, 
not the teaching, mikes the creed. 
No Mohammedan, no _ Buddhist, 
would ever think of saying that 
Mohammed or Gautama is his creed. 
But that is precisely what the Christ- 
ian says, and has said from the 
beginning, about Jesus Christ. 
“Jesus is Lord: Jesus is Saviour: 
Jesus forgives sins: Jesus is judge: 
Jesus gives life: Jesus is all in all.” 
Such expressions come naturally, 


instinctively from the lips of Christ- 
ians. 


They give the root conviction 
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which, from the first, has brought 
forth all other items of Christian 
faith as a tree trunk puts forth 
branches, or as spring flowers ripen 
into autumn fruit. 

I say this was the very essence 
of the Christian creed when it 
began: when it took its earliest form: 
when there was any Christian creed 
at all. For we must remember that 
Christianity began to be taught as 
a religion when the Apostles began 
to preach at Pentecost. And this 
was clearly according to the Lord’s 
intention. He wrote nothing Him- 
self. He set forth no system of dog- 
matic teaching. He organized no 
new religious worship. But one 
thing He did with extraordinary 
care and patience. He trained 
twelve men. Their training was the 
chief concern and effort of His min- 
istry. They were to understand His 
secret. He was to speak through 
them. His message to the world was 
to find outlet and expression through 
these men whom He had trained. 
So it all happened just as He had 
planned. The world first learned the 
Christian creed through the teaching 
of the Twelve. And there can be no 
question that, if you let the impact 
of that teaching fall fairly on your 
ears, you will find the new creed 
which it embodies wholly centred in 
the Person of the Lord. He is the 
Gospel. He is the revelation. Noth- 
ing at all is there except the Person 
of Jesus Christ, living, reigning, sav- 
ing, and having the final prerogative 
of judgment. God has not waited 
for man to come to Him. God has 
come to man. God has taken the 
initiative, not sending a prophet but 
being manifest Himself. To be with 
Jesus is to be with God. To come to 
Jesus is to come to God. Coming 








to Him you reach your journey’s 
end. You have arrived. That is 
the sum of it. 

You will remember that in the 
Gospel according to St. John you 
have these words put in Jesus’ 
mouth; “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life; no man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me.” And also 
these: ‘He that has seen Me has 
seen the Father.” These words very 
fairly represent the burden of all 
Apostolic teaching. Whether you 
are listening to Peter, or Paul, or 
John, or James, or Stephen or any 
other Apostolic messenger it is the 
same. “Come! Believe in Him. Get 
in touch with Him and your religious 
problem is forever solved. You will 
have your answer. To be with Jesus 
is to be. with God.” That is the dis- 
tinctive keynote of the Christian 
creed. It has no other. 


IV. 


So the Christian creed from the 
beginning had the Person of Christ 
as its very core and centre. ‘There 
is no other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be 
saved”: that was the message given 
to the world by the Apostles. But 
we must look into this matter a little 
more carefully. The exact form 
which the creed took, the precise 
words employed to make its mean- 
ing clear, are of great interest. The 
Apostles had a difficult problem on 
their hands. In the Gospel days as 
“the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among them,” He was day by day 
making an extraordinary impression 
on them. More and more He cap- 
tured and captivated them. More 
and more they leaned on Him and 
depended on Him for everything they 
needed both for soul and body. His 
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mysterious significance made itself 
felt, held them in thrall, completely 
dominated them. But it was one 
thing to feel it and to yield to it in 
the familiar intercourse of daily life: 
it was quite another thing to find 
words to match their feelings: words 
which would adequately convey to 
others the experience which had 
come to them through contact and 
fellowship with Jesus Christ. Prac- 
tically, without question, they had 
given Him the place of God Himself. 
He had the value, the authority, of 
God for them. That is evident on 
the very surface of the story. But 
just how were they to put it into 
words? To say all briefly, the term 
they came to use, and which the 
Church has held to ever since, was 
the term Incarnation. “The Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” So we read in the Fourth Gos- 
pel. That was the phrase adopted: 
that was the form chosen as best 
suited to express all that was in- 
volved for them in their devotion to, 
and thought about, their Lord. And 
the Church took it from the Apostles 
and enshrined it at the heart of the 
greatest and most explicit of her 
creeds: “He was incarnate by the 
Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and 


was made man.” 


To make it clear why they chose 
this term, and what they meant by 
it, notice that in using the term In- 
carnation they were rejecting two 
other alternative terms which might 
have been employed. First, they re- 
fused to deify a man: that is, to 
raise to divine place and honor one 
whom they believed to be essentially 
aman. Now deification of men was 
very common and very popular in the 
Apostles’ time. There were temples 
dedicated to these hero-gods. There 
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were pantheons crowded with their 
images. The Emperor himself de- 
manded and received divine honors. 
Deification, so to speak, was in the 
air. Nothing was easier for, or more 
congenial to, contemporary thought. 
But it was utterly impossible for the 
Apostles. For the Apostles were 
Jews, and as Jews they knew that 
deification was literally a soul-de- 
stroying error: that it was and 
always must be fatal to religion. 
Raise men to God’s level: think of 
man as God: and what you really 
do is to deny that there is any God 
at all. You have put a creature in 
the place of the Creator. There is 
no place left any more for God. The 
Jews had come to know this, to real- 
ize it, as the cardinal principle of 
religious faith. The whole strength 


of their great prophetic creed lay in 
their acknowledgment of one only 
God, the supreme Lord and Creator 
of all things, visible and invisible. 


“Hear O Israel, the Lord thy God, 
the Lord is One”: that was their 
guiding star of faith. No compro- 
mise was possible for any Jew. 
Whatever the explanation was of the 
extraordinary authority and in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ: whatever 
might be the inner secret of His 
Person, He was not, He could not 
be, a man who later on had become 
God. Deification was utterly impos- 
sible. 

And, secondly, they no less de- 
cisively refused to be satisfied with 
the word immanence, or the idea 
which lies behind it: To say that 
God is immanent in men, or in a man, 
means that God’s spirit, or God’s 
life, enters in and takes possession. 
It comes near to the word “inspira- 
tion,” except that we connect in- 
spiration rather with a special gift 


of utterance: of speaking in the name 
of God: while immanence is broader 
in its meaning and signifies that the 
whole of a man’s life, and not his 
words alone, is evidently under God’s 
direct control and guidance. Im- 
manence, therefore, is a very high 
and noble word. If you fill it with 
its fullest meaning, and, when apply- 
ing it to Jesus Christ, mean that in 
Him God was immanent in the high- 
est possible degree, in a degree far 
greater than has ever been true of 
any other man, you have said a great 
deal and made a high confession. 
But immanence, in its greatest pos- 
sible significance, would not do for 
the Apostles. It was too limited, 
too narrow. It stopped short of 
just what was most real and vital 
in their experience. You will re- 
member that originally they had 
been disciples of John the Baptist. 
They had found immanence in him. 
He was a prophet, the greatest of 
the prophets. And it was John 
himself who had sent them to Jesus 
as to One Who could be to them, and 
do for them, what he could never be 
or do. They needed Someone Who 
could not only baptize them with 
water but with the Holy Ghost: 
Someone Who could not only bring 
them to repentance by convincing 
them of sin, but could take away 
their sins. He, John, could not do 
that. He was inspired. He was a 
prophet. God was immanent in him. 
But that was not enough. All he 
could do was to point them to, and 
send them to, Another Who would 
begin where he, John, had to leave 
off. And when, obedient to their first 
master, the disciples went from John 
to Jesus, they found that John was 
right: that in Jesus was something 
more, much more, than immanence: 
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more than a God-inspired man. 
Power went out from Him, power to 
which seemingly there was no limit. 
In Jesus they found Someone Who 
could act for God: could do for them 
what no man, however God-inspired, 
could do, but what God alone could 
do. That was why they refused to 
speak or think of Him in terms of 
immanence. The word would not fit 
their need. It would not do. 

What finally convinced them that 
something more than immanence was 
revealed in the Person of Jesus was 
the cross: that is, the power that 
came out of His death. They did 
not realize it at the time. On Good 
Friday everything seemed lost. They 
felt beaten, crushed, mocked, utterly 
despairing. They trusted it was He 
Who should prove to be Redeemer, 
but He had miserably failed in face 
of the unbelief and cruelty of His 
own people. So it had seemed. But 
that mood lasted only until Easter. 
When they were convinced that He 
was risen, then they go back again 
to His cross and find in it, not a de- 
feat at all but the very secret of His 
power: not a gibbet but a throne, 
the supreme vindication of His Lord- 
ship over the lives and destinies of 
men. If that were true of Him, there 
was indeed something more in Him 
than the word immanence could pos- 
sibly imply. And they must find 
some word, some phrase, which would 
make unquestionably clear to men 
what was that something more than 
immanence which was the very soul 
of their belief in Him. 

So they were led to the belief 
in Incarnation. As we read the 
Apostles’ writings, we can see their 
minds irresistibly converging first 
upon the idea, then upon the word. 
Let me quote three famous passages 
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by way of illustration. The first is 
from St. Paul: “When the fulness 
of the time was come, God sent forth 
His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” The 
second, from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “God, Who at sundry 
times and in divers manners, spake 
in time past unto the fathers by the 
prophets, hath in these last days, 
spoken unto us by His Son Whom 
He hath appointed heir of all 
things: by Whom also He made the 
worlds: Who, being the brightness 
of His glory, and the express image 
of His Person, and upholding all 
things by the Word of His power, 
when He had Himself purged our 
sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.” 

And lastly, let me repeat the final 
and unequivocal witness of the 
Fourth Gospel, where all is said once 
and for all: “The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt among us, and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” So the Incarna- 
tion of God Himself in Jesus Christ 
became historically at the first and 
for all succeeding Christian ages the 
key to the whole Christian creed. 
Faith in the Incarnation as a his- 
toric fact was the fruitful seed out 
of which came the entire structure 
of the creed, the whole system of 
Christian doctrine, discipline and 
worship. 


w 


So far we have been concerned 
only with definition. What is a 
creed for? What is the Christian 
creed? How was it made? What 
does it mean? What is its chief 
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point? I have tried to give answers 
to these questions: answers not in 
detail but only in the rough. And 
I think the answers I have given will 
stand the test. I think they corre- 
spond to the facts of the case. The 
definition of Christianity ought to 
be apart from controversy: it ought 
to be the same for a Christian and a 
non-Christian. Whether you believe 
the creed or not should make no dif- 
ference in your definition of it. And 
of course we must have our definitions 
clear before we can go on to consider 
questions of truth or value. But at 
the end comes the personal challenge 
of it to each one of us. Is it true? 
Is it to be believed? What are its 
evidences? Three things I would 
say, and very briefly: 

First, it is extraordinarily com- 
plete and comprehensive. It covers 
all the ground. It meets us at every 
point of our experience. Nothing 
in human history or human life is 
alien to it or apart from it. That 
is why there has always been a note 
of finality in Christian teaching. 
Christianity has never been content 
to be ranked as one religion among 
many. It has always boldly claimed 
to be the fulfillment of all religion. 
All non-Christian faiths have been 
as the age-long prayer of humanity 
to God. The Incarnation is God’s 
answer. ‘That has been the domi- 
nant note in Christian missionary 
preaching. And if the Incarnation 
be indeed a fact, then such a claim 
is fully justified. For there can be 
no fuller revelation of God to man 
than by God’s taking human nature 
on Himself. There can be no more 


perfect fellowship between God and 
men than is secured for all men and 
for all time by the Word of God 
made flesh. 


This wonderful com- 
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pleteness and finality rightly makes 
a unique appeal. As Browning puts 
it: 


“The acknowledgment of God in 
Christ will solve for thee 

All questions in the world and out 
of it.” 


That is the first evidence of truth. 


Secondly, the Christian creed has 
proved itself universally effective at 
all times and under all conditions, 
This seems a miracle but it is sober 
fact. Our Lord came into the world 
at a particular time and place. He 
never travelled. He never broke 
through any of the narrow limits 
which confined His earthly life. He 
was a Jew, a peasant, adapting Him- 
self to current customs, to local 
habits and to existing social and 
religious organization. That such 
a life should prove to possess moral 
and spiritual power in undying and 
unparallelled degree, with all sorts 
and conditions of men, with all races 
and classes and cultures, is a fact 
which cries out for explanation. It 
remains inexplicable unless, with the 
insight of Apostolic faith, we dis- 
cern in Jesus the Man of Nazareth 
none other than the Son of the Most 
High God incarnate. 


Lastly, there is the strange pene- 
trating appeal to every human heart 
which lies in the audacious challenge 
of the creed. One of the early 
fathers of the Church asserts that 
“every human soul is naturally 
Christian,” by which I suppose he 
meant that we are so made in our 
spiritual nature that nothing else or 
less than such a proof of Divine 
love could convince or satisfy us. 
God, if He did that for us, would 
have the key to unlock our inner 
secret, and set free the whole strength 








It was said of our 


of our devotion. 
Lord in Gospel days that He had 
no need to make inquiries about the 
people whom He met, because “He 
Himself knew what was in man.” 


He knows what is in men. That 
is the surest evidence. So men have 
always felt. So we feel today. That 
is the marvel of it. That is the 
abiding evidence pressing on each 
one, calling for an answer, forcing 
us to a decision. , 

The sum of all is this: every true 
hearted child of man, if he has with- 
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in him that desire for God which is 
the earliest impulse of religion: and 
if, having this, he sits down before 
the proclamation of God Incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, and takes it in and 
lets it sink into his heart and mind; 
will come to give in his witness that 
the thing is true, to “set to his seal” 
as St. John puts it, that to come to 
Jesus, to believe in Jesus, is to come 
to God and by faith to abide in fel- 
lowship with God, and that there is 


no other way. 





MODERN CATHEDRAL BUILDERS* 
By Evwin N. Lewis 


most significantly, the best rea- 
son why cathedrals should be 
built. 

“I do not want a marble church 
for every village,” he writes in the 
chapter of his “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” devoted to sacrifice. 
“I do not want marble churches at 
all, for their own sake, but for the 
sake of the spirit that would build 
them. It is not the church 
we want, but the sacrifice; not the 
emotion of admiration, but the act 
of adoration; not the gift, but the 
giving. . . ” 

On Mount St. Alban, the highest 
hill in the District of Columbia, 
there is rising today Washington Ca- 
thedral, proclaiming in enduring 
stone that the United States is not 
lacking in the spirit of sacrificial 
giving which has made the building 
of cathedrals possible for centuries. 


J} = RUSKIN has expressed, 





* From ‘‘ Beautiful America,’’ April, 1925. 
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Recently the Bishop of Washington 
was reminded of the words of Rus- 
kin when he found in his morning’s 
mail a plain white envelope with a 
bulging lump in one corner. 

“TI am sending herewith four wed- 
ding rings and a gold thimble which 
came to me as a legacy from my 
father’s people,” the letter said. 
“They are to be mingled with gold 
offerings for the Cathedral, symbols 
of the devotion of the sainted women 
who wore them.” 

In reply to this donor, whose name 
cannot be divulged, Bishop Freeman 
wrote: “I am deeply touched by the 
gift in gold that came to the Cathe- 
dral offices this morning from you. 
It made me think of the gifts of the 
Wise Men at the Bethlehem Manger. 
If your example is followed by large 
numbers of people, it will add a most 
interesting and hallowed contribu- 
tion to the building of the Washing- 
ton Cathedral.” 
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The slender bands of gold and the 
thimble, worn thin from the pressure 
of loving fingers, were placed in the 
vault which contains other precious 
metals destined some day to be 
melted for the Holy Communion ser- 
vice of the High Altar in the com- 
pleted Cathedral. 

Opals, garnets, amethysts and a 
diamond cross have been given to 
the Cathedral to express the deep in- 
terest of other donors. Another 
friend shipped to Mount St. Alban, 
from Europe, a box containing frag- 
ments of glass from one of the win- 
dows of Rheims Cathedral shattered 
during the enemy bombardment in 
the World War. Perhaps the most 


unusual gift, eventually to be dis- 
played in the Cathedral library, is 
a tobacco pouch that once belonged 
to David Livingstone, the African ex- 
plorer and missionary. Each one of 
these objects represents the spirit 
that is building Washington Cathe- 


dral. 


Included in the list of donors, 
whose names will be preserved for- 
ever in the Book of Remembrance, 
is Robert F. Biel, who gave his two 
hands and applied them to a wheel- 
barrow for one month. 

“Where is the big boss?” he in- 
quired when he first called at the 
Cathedral offices. 

‘Whom do you wish to see?” asked 
the telephone operator. 

“The big boss—the man who runs 
the whole show out on the hill,” he 
replied with some impatience. She 
directed him to Bishop Freeman’s 
office. 

“Are you the boss?” he asked, 
standing respectfully, with his hat 
in his hand. 

“I’m the Bishop, and I’m helping 


build the Cathedral. 
for you?” 

“I want to give something to that 
Cathedral,” the man said. “But I 
have no money. I’ve been wondering 
whether you could use a month of 
my time. I'll be glad to do any- 
thing they ask me to do on the job.” 

Bishop Freeman sent him to the 
superintendent. For four weeks he 
worked faithfully and enthusiasti- 
cally, each Saturday leaving his pay- 
envelope unopened at the Bishop’s 
office. Then he put his wheelbarrow 
in the shed, said good-bye, took a 
long backward look at the Cathedral, 
and walked briskly down the hill. 

“Not the gift—but the giving,” 
wrote Ruskin. 

Not only is the Washington Ca- 
thedral being erected as an expres- 
sion of the religious hope and belief 
of a great people, with all the loving- 
kindness and tender sympathies 
which a cause of the kind inspires, 
but the traditional manner of church 
building brought down since medieval 
times, modified only to meet modern 
engineering demands, actuates every 
department of the work on Mount 
St. Alban. 

Pilgrimages from all parts of the 
Union are constantly arriving at 
the Cathedral site. Civic bodies, re- 
ligious and industrial organizations, 
fraternities, clubs and governmental 
representatives frequently meet at 
this hallowed spot. Outdoor ser- 
vices in the Cathedral Close call 
forth immense throngs, more than 
30,000 worshipers at times. 

In every case, from the humblest 
laborer to the engineers and archi- 
tects in charge, a spirit of devotion 
exists which is making of this Ca- 
thedral one of the most glorious con- 
ceptions in ecclesiastical art. As in 


What can I do 
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the days of the fourteenth century 
the stone-cutters give play to their 
artistic individuality in embellish- 
ing carved stones with the sacred 
symbols of Christianity. 

Periodically, the Bishop addresses 
the laborers and artisans in a friend- 
ly conference, and every phase of 
cooperative endeavor is being em- 
ployed which actually makes of 
those responsible for the erection of 
the Washington Cathedral a brother- 
hood in the truest sense of the word. 

One day a visitor who came to 
the Bethlehem Chapel in the crypt 
of the Cathedral to spend a few 
moments in meditation found the 
chapel partially filled by a congrega- 
tion singing hymns. In the center 
aisle, not far from the altar, stood 
a casket covered with flowers. 
Some of the mourners near the casket 
were dressed in overalls. 

All work on the construction of 
the edifice had been suspended for 
one hour while the workmen, the 
clergy and the executive staff at- 
tended the funeral of Charles Austin, 
head stone-cutter. 


Austin had worked on the Cathe- 
dral for several years. His mallet 
and the skilled hand directing its 
blows had guaranteed that many of 
the keystones in the vaulted arches 
are true—that they will carry their 
load throughout the ages. 

Once, when asked how he felt 
about his work, Charles Austin said: 
“For me to take part in this con- 
struction, each stone as true as hu- 
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man hands can fashion it and laid 
with exactness and due reverence to 
God, seems almost too good to be 
true. I have often wondered at the 
devotion shown by the workmen on 
Solomon’s Temple, but I believe I 
have begun to understand how they 
felt as the building grew each day.” 

So, when he died in a Washington 
hospital and it was learned that his 
body was to be taken to Iowa for 
burial, the Cathedral authorities wel- 
comed the opportunity to honor the 
memory of one of their master 
builders. It was a simple and im- 
pressive service. Hoisting engines 
ceased to puff ; cables stopped creak- 
ing and the arms of the giant crane 
halted in the middle of a swing for 
more limestone; the clink of trowel 
against brick and the rhythmic 
“chip chip” of chisel against stone 
yielded to the comforting strains of 
the organ in the chapel. 


The Chancellor of the Cathedral 
read the lesson, the Dean made a 
brief address, the fellow-workers of 
Austin joined in singing “Nearer 
My God to Thee”—the architect, 
the superintendent of construction, 
the clerk of the work (who himself 
helped build nearly a dozen churches 
in New England before he came to 
Washington), the carpenters, the 
masons, the helpers, the secretaries 
and assistants in the Cathedral offices 
—all lifting their voice in tribute to 
one who had had the privilege of 
immortalizing his craftsmanship in 
imperishable stone ere he passed on. 
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STAINED GLASS 


By Outver Hoyrem 


HE making of stained glass 
windows belongs wholly to 
the Christian era. The art 
was particularly identified with the 
Middle Ages and it practically be- 
gan with Gothic architecture. The 
demand for gorgeous windows was, 
in fact, one reason for the develop- 
ment of Gothic architecture. To 
get away from the narrow lancet 
windows necessitated by the massive 
walls of the Romanesque style, the 
operative masons transferred the 
thrust of the stone vaulting to but- 
tresses outside the walls. Thus re- 
lieved, the walls could be opened up 
for large windows through which a 
flood of light bathed the interior in 
a radiant glow. 

So wholeheartedly did the cathe- 
dral builders grasp their opportunity 
of fitting these window spaces with 
jeweled creations that men have 
never been able to surpass them in 
beauty. Some contend that parts of 
the art have been lost forever. So 
perfectly were the windows wrought 
that they have withstood the tests of 
time, the fury of the Puritan, and 
the sinister energies of nineteenth 
century restorers. Stained glass 
windows are designed by churches 
of practically every communion. 

What drear places, how lacking in 
joyousness, were the interiors of the 
temples erected to God before the 
Gothic era. Many ancient peoples 
worshiped outside the temples in 
courtyards. Colonnaded areas were 
reserved for the assemblies. Only 
the elect entered the sanctum sancto- 
rums. Man’s natural love of color 


led him to lavish pigmentation upon 
the stone exteriors. The gold on 
Solomon’s Temple is said to have re- 
flected the sunlight in a glorious 
flash of color. The beauty of the 
Parthenon lay in its exterior. The 
interiors of the temples, usually mere 
cells for the storage of some shrine 
or figure, were secondary to the ex- 
terior in expressive beauty. 

Not so with the Gothic. Before 
the Gothic era, windows had not de- 
veloped much beyond the smokeholes 
of the first mud huts. In practically 
all the ancient temples, the light from 
the interior came only from the door- 
ways. The Egyptian, the Assyrian, 
the Indian and the Chinese archi- 
tectures were alike in this respect. 


Some provided other openings for 


light and air. The classic Greek 
and Roman temples were generally 
without windows. Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington illustrates the classic 
method of lighting the interior. The 
main lighting comes from the door- 
way. A soft light penetrates the 
thin, oil-treated slabs of marble di- 
rectly over the statue. There is a the- 
ory that this additional method of 
lighting existed in early Greek tem- 
ples, but it probably was not general- 
ly used. Glass was used in windows 
in the Byzantine and Romanesque 
churches, but the possibilities of 
stained glass were not realized until 
the Middle Ages when Gothic pro- 
vided an appropriate setting for this 
ecclesiastical jewel. Then the north- 
ern countries made it a feature of 
their cathedrals; the glaring sunlight 
of Italy and other countries made it 
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advisable to dim the interior light. 
Thin slabs of white alabaster were 
often preferred to the brilliant glass. 

Stained glass windows must serve 
a variety of purposes. First, they 
must provide lighting for the in- 
terior. ‘Then, the colors must be 
so blended that a fitting emotional 
reaction is produced. Finally, they 
must tell a story of Christianity in 
a Christian as well as in an artistic 
manner. In all their purposes, they 
must be subordinated to the archi- 
tecture itself. 


Interior lighting in a Gothic ca- 
thedral is produced by a series of 
windows, the largest of which are the 
rose windows, the clerestory win- 
dows, the apse windows, and the 
outer aisle windows. In Washington 
Cathedral, for instance, there will be 
about two hundred and twenty-five 
windows in all. The clerestory win- 
dows will number forty, measuring 
eighteen feet wide by twenty-nine 
feet high. The rose window over the 
western entrance and in the north 
and south transepts will be thirty 
feet in diameter. There will be 
twenty aisle windows measuring 
twelve feet wide by eighteen feet 
high. The thirty outer aisle win- 
dows will be four feet wide by ten 
feet high. The highest of the eleven 
apse windows will be forty-six feet 
high. 

A series of small lancet windows 
will illumine corners and towers and 
each of the crypt chapels will have a 
separate series of windows of its 
own. “Let there be light” was the 


ery of the operative masons who 
created Gothic architecture. As far 
as humanly possible this command, 
this prayer, will be carried out by 
modern cathedral builders at Mount 
St. Alban in Washington. 
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The blending colors seem to be as 
much a matter of intuition as of 
scientific knowledge. Years of ex- 
perience taught the workers of the 
Middle Ages secrets that still evade 
modern glassworkers. However, cer- 
tain fundamental principles have 
been recognized. For instance, a 
good window must have at least 
twenty-five per cent of blue glass. 
Blue, red and violet must predomi- 
nate in the higher windows. Yellow 
and green can properly be stressed 
in the lower windows. Blue must 
predominate because of its greater 
radiating power. It is this luminous 
color which gives value to all others. 
There may be one red, two yellows, 
two or three purples, and two or 
three greens, but there are infinite 
shades of blue, and these blues are 
placed with a very delicate observa- 
tion of the effects they should pro- 
duce on other tones, and other tones 
on them. Only when one grasps the 
vital importance of the blue in a 
stained glass window can one appre- 
ciate the despair of modern glass- 
makers at reproducing the unfathom- 
able vibrant blue in the background 
of twelfth century windows. Tradition 
accounts for the failure to imitate 
it with the popular fancy that Abbot 
Suger of the Saint Denis school of 
glassmakers ground down sapphires 
to obtain his magic color. 


In telling the story of Christianity 
the glassmaker of the Middle Ages 
gave the windows a symbolic treat- 
ment in such infinite detail that one 
can only marvel at the patience of 
the builders. Such work required 
faith in their religion. A pagan 
touch would have manifested itself 
as distinctly then as it does today in 
much glasswork produced by work- 
men who obviously are not sympa- 
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thetic toward the religious symbol- 
ism and church spirit which they are 
paid to transfer to glass. 


In speaking generally of stained 
glass it is essential to know that 
there are two opposite ways of ar- 
riving at the same result. Glass 
staining and glass painting are two 
quite different things. One method 
is to build up a mosaic with pieces 
of colored glass, each separate tint 
cut out of a separate piece of “pot- 
metal.” The other method is to 
paint the design upon white or 
colored glass. The two processes 
are usually grouped under one title 
because from the very early days the 
two were used together. The very 
first windows were in all probability 
mosaics of unpainted glass. 


Most artists today insist that it 
has always been a mistake to treat 
a window like a canvas to use so 
much paint that the translucent 
effect is lost, to attempt perspective 
or illusions. Viollet-le-Duc, an ex- 
pert employed by the French gov- 
ernment to study the art and to 
preserve its principles as far as pos- 
sible, laid down this law: 


“The radiation of translucent 
colors in windows cannot be modi- 
fied by the artist; all his talent con- 
sists in profiting by it, according 
to a given harmonic scheme on a 
single plane, like a rug, but not ac- 
cording to an effect of aerial per- 
spective. Do what you like, a glass 
window never does and never can 
represent anything but a plane sur- 
face; its real virtues even exist only 
on that condition. Every attempt 


to present several planes to the eye 
is fatal to the harmony of color, 
without producing any illusion in 
the spectator. 


Translucid 
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painting can propose as its object 
only a design supporting as energet- 
ically as possible a harmony of 
colors.” 


The artist of the Middle Ages 
toiled like a jeweler setting diamonds 
and rubies to increase the splendor 
of the colored glass he used. His 
rose windows were a delirium of 
colored light, a cluster of jewels, 
Close inspection reveals many crudi- 
ties in design, but to change them 
would produce a less brilliant effect. 
The colorist sacrificed detail of 
drawing to color. As long as he 
got harmony it mattered little 
whether a green camel or a pink lion 
looked like a dog or monkey. The 
generally accepted ideal today, after 
centuries of experiment, is not a 
pretty picture made transparent but 
a window made beautiful. 

Four kinds of window design were 
in vogue during the Early Gothic 
period. It is not the purpose of 
this article to go into the elaborate 
classification of stained windows, but 
these four are fundamental: 


1. Pattern windows, chiefly in 
comparatively colorless glass, 
“grisaille,” as it was termed; 
and devoid of paint. 


2. Figured windows in rich color; 
with saints and other holy 
personages standing or sitting 
under some sort of architec- 
tural canopy. 


3. Medallion windows, in which 
pictures in medallion form were 
set in a frame, all rich in color. 


4. Jesse windows, in which the 
genealogy of the Saviour is set 
forth in heraldic, and at the 
same time, most decorative, 
fashion. 














A brief description of the process 
of making stained glass may be of 
interest. Given the outlines of the 
window frame as planned by the 
architect, the designer drafts the 
picture desired. ‘This may include 
only one figure or it may include 
hundreds. Many persons, clergy- 
men and laymen, may cooperate in 
perfecting the design. ‘Then the 
glassmaker gets together the mul- 
titude of pieces of glass required; 
he may procure them from a dozen 
different sources and some artists 
make their own glass when they can- 
not buy particular shades. Many 
pieces may be only a half inch wide. 
Several layers of glass may be used 
to produce a particular tone. When 
the window is finished the pieces are 
put together like a puzzle and joined 
by grooved strips of lead soldered 
at the joints. just as any lattice 
window is put together. 

Before the final joining, the de- 
tails of the design—effects, folds of 
drapery, patterns, and so on—are 
painted on the glass in enamel made 
of oxide of iron and other metals 
ground up with glass with a low 
melting point. This is mixed with 
oil or gum and water in order to 
apply it and then the glass is placed 
in a kiln and fired till the enamel is 
fused on and, if well fired, becomes 
part of the glass itself. 

There are thus two parts. The 
cutting and fitting of the glass is 
called glazing, and gives color. The 
enamel work is called painting and 
gives detail, richness and texture. 

All stained glass windows have 
bars which help support the glass, 
inasmuch as the lead which joins the 
pieces is too soft to resist wind pres- 
sure. Consequently, the bars are a 


considerable factor in the design. 
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These masses of lead and iron add 
an element of beauty to the glass by 
giving contrast. 


The schools of glassmaking of 
the thirteenth century were schools 
of Saint Denis, Chartres and Paris. 
The Saint Denis craftsmen of Abbot 
Suger influenced the windows in 
Poitiers, Angers, Le Mans and Ven- 
déme, in France, and in York Cathe- 
dral, in England. Rouen was an 
active center for glassmaking in the 
fourteenth century, making windows 
for Exeter, Gloucester and Merton 
College, Oxford. Next to Troyes, 
Rouen contained the richest collec- 
tion of colored glass in France. 
Other schools of glassmaking de- 
veloped around other famous cathe- 
drals. Many years were required to 
work out all the designs. Many rich 
patterns were required but many were 
found only too delighted to patron- 
ize such a beautiful form of art. It 
is not impossible for such a school of 
glassmaking to develop in connec- 
tion with the building of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, part of a school of 
distinctly cathedral arts and crafts 
where the spirit of the workers will 
count greatly in the production of 
a truly inspired monument to Prot- 
estantism in the United States. 

Among the more famous windows 
of Europe are those at Notre Dame, 
Chartres and Lincoln. The rose 
window is really Romanesque in 
architecture. The typically Gothic 
window is painted. But in this case 
as in a few others architectural con- 
sistency was sacrificed to retain the 
beauty of the rose. 

Stained glassmaking comparable 
to that of the Middle Ages is not 
necessarily a lost art. There is 
actually no reason why the same 
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harmony of colors, the same Chris- 
tian tone may not be reached again 
provided the same motives enter into 
the creative work. 

The east window of Gloucester 
Cathedral is said to be the largest 
in the world. In the English cathe- 
drals we find the architects em- 
phasizing the pointed arch windows 


more than the rose windows. One 
explanation offered for this is that 
the pointed arch windows are more 
truly Gothic and the English build- 
ers were not required to recognize 
the Virgin Mary to such an extent 
as in France and to reserve the most 
prominent place for her emblem, the 
rose window. 


Cathedral Terms 


Amon on Ampo—Cathedral pulpit. 


AmBuLatory—One of the covered 
walks of a cloister, sometimes 
around the east end of a cathe- 
dral, and behind the high altar. 


CurvetT—The rounded part at the 
east end, including the apse and 
the aisles which pass around it. 


Povurrour—The aisle which nearly 
surrounds the apse passing along 
the north and south sides and 
curving around the east end. 


PrepELLa—One of the series of 
ledges or shelves surmounting an 
altar which accommodate a cruci- 
fix, candlesticks or vases. 


Triror1um—The space between the 
vaulting and the roof of an arch 
which opens into the nave over 


the nave arches and under the 
clerestory windows, 


Cornet—A bracket used as a start- 
ing place for vaulting ribs. 


CLEREsSTORY OR CLEARSTORY—That 
part which rises above the roofs 
of the other parts, whose windows 
light the central part of the in- 
terior. 


Arse—The semicircular termination 
of the choir, transept or aisle 
forming a projection from the ex- 
terior wall. 


Transept—The part which lies at 
right angles to the nave and aisles. 


Rerepos—An ornamental screen or 
wall at the back of an altar. 


CatHEepra—The official seat or chair 
of the bishop. 











COMMON SENSE 


COMMON SENSE* 


By the Hon. Curtis D, Witsun 
Secretary of the Navy 


E NEED common sense in 

\ V religion. If the Bible is 

the inspired word of God, 
as we believe, then He created the 
universe and left the record of that 
creation forever inscribed upon all 
created things. There are at least 
two divine books—the Holy Bible, 
on whose pages are inscribed the 
doings and sayings of holy men, and 
the book of nature. A part of this 
historical story is plainly written 
upon the geological strata which cir- 
cumscribe the globe. Common sense 
suggests that these two records be 
considered together, and that to 
reject and utterly ignore either is 
equally foolish. 

I was asked the other day if I be- 
lieved in a future life, and what 
proof there was of such life. I re- 
plied that it took faith to apprehend 
and believe in a future life. But 
there are ample proofs of a future 
life if we care to weigh them, and 
the fundamental one around which 
all others center is the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. If Christ rose from 
the dead it proves that there is a 
future life. What evidence is there 
of His resurrection? This desk be- 
hind which I stand, this building in 
which I speak, this institution in 
which you are trained, and every 
Christian church in existence, and 
every Christian institution, and every 
Christian in the universe now and 
since the day of the Resurrection 





*Excerpts from an address at the Com- 
mencement Exercises of Duke University at 
Durham, N. C., June 10, 1925. 
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is evidence of the Resurrection. It 
was this incident which transformed 
the eleven disciples from fleeing 
cowards appalled and dismayed at 
the crucifixion into inspired prophets. 
who assailed the world single-handed 
and sought in a generation to con- 
vert all men to Christianity and to 
a belief in the Resurrection. It was 
faith in this Resurrection that en- 
abled men who had fled from mere 
rebuke or censure to calmly face.a 
martyr’s death. ‘To believe in such 
a transformation of the disciples 
without an adequate cause requires 
greater credulity than to believe in 
the Resurrection, and when they 
themselves asserted the Resurrection 
of Jesus as the source of their inspi- 
ration they furnished the explana- 
tion of their conduct and gave evi- 
dence of the truth of their assertion. 

If we accept as a basis of life 
the first verse of the first chapter 
of Genesis, the first verse of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, and the first 
two sentences of the Lord’s Prayer, 
we shall have in these declarations, 
made hundreds of years apart, a 
sure foundation for investigation 
into the truth of religion as revealed 
in the Bible and in nature. These 
verses are as follows: 

“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want.” 

“Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 
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And if we are willing to regulate 
our conduct according to the truth 
thus discovered we cannot go far 
wrong, for it is written: “He that 
doeth the will of God shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be true or 
false.” 

We need common sense in medicine. 
No science has advanced as rapidly 
as medical science, and the mysteries 
revealed by the study of the human 
body and by the study of other forms 
of life should make men bow in rever- 
ence before the Creator of life. But 
there seems to be a tendency arising 
from the mere study of the human 
frame and from its desecration in- 
volved in the dissection of the dead 
and the exploration of the bodies 
of the living which appears to lead 
to a certain smart form of skepti- 
cism. What the physician needs to 
remember is that the body is the 
dwelling place of an immortal spirit, 
and that the personality dwelling 
within the body is not only real but 
to some extent at least controls 
bodily functions. 'The doctor who 
deals with the body solely from the 
standpoint of its mechanics, and 
ignores the mind and soul within, is 
foolish. He may be able to treat 
the measles and amputate a leg, or 
lecture in a medical school, but life 
to him will forever be an unsolved 


problem. 


The biologist will tell you that he 
could place in a single bushel basket 
the fertilized cells of every form of 
life on the earth, and from this 
basket with proper environment and 
food for each cell would come a 
duplicate of each form of life now 
existent. One will develop into a 
lion another into a deer, one into 
a whale another into a mouse, one 
into a turtle another into an ele- 
phant, one into a _ hippopotamus 
another into a giraffe, one into a 
horse and another into a man, male 
and female, white and black, intel- 
lectual and stupid, with all the traits 
and characteristics of their parents. 
We have daily repeated for us not 
from the bushel basket but from the 
mother’s womb the marvel of crea- 
tion. Can a man observe a micro- 
scopic cell grow and multiply into 
the golden pheasant with its marvel- 
lous plumage, or into a man endowed 
with some of the attributes of divin- 
ity and deny the impelling power 
of the Creator? Is it common sense 
to hold that nothingness—a vacuum 
—has more power, skill and wisdom 
than man in all his likeness to God 
has been able to duplicate or com- 
prehend? Is it wisdom to accept the 
processes of creation and to deny the 
existence of a Creator? 
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THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


VER since the original trus- 
k. tees dreamed of a great Ca- 

thedral to crown the highest 
hill in the District of Columbia, the 
evangelistic note has been sounded 
insistently by the builders of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. They have been 
praying through three decades for 
that great day when the Cathedral, 
in addition to teaching Christianity 
to the throngs who would seek its 
doors, would also inspire modern 
prophets to go forth and carry the 
message of Christ to the great mul- 
titudes who are out of touch with 
His Church. 

“For the sphere of a cathedral is 
altogether different from that of a 
parish church,” wrote the Right 
Reverend Henry Yates Satterlee, 
first Bishop of Washington, on 
Christmas Eve in 1901, in the beau- 
tiful preface to his little volume, 
“The Building of a Cathedral.” 

“It is not pastoral but evangel- 
istic. It is to deliver the ringing 
Gospel message, the good news from 
Heaven, in such a way as to win 
the ear of large masses of men and 
be in touch with their thought. 

“It is to be a watch tower, from 
which the signs of the times are de- 
tected; a centre, in which inspiring 
missionary or social movements 
originate, and from which earnest 
evangelists go forth. 

“It is to be a home of religious 
learning, and a storehouse of Christ- 
ian information, in whose scholastic 
and cloistered atmosphere, real 
teachers may be found. 

“It is to be a school of the 
Prophets, where devout and intellec- 
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tual students may ponder the ques- 
tions of the day, side by side with 
the facts of the Gospel; where all 
inquirers will discover that the 
Christian Church is abreast with an 
ever-advancing secular education in 
science and in history; where skilled 
theologians and interpreters of ‘the 
Queen of sciences,’ shall be com- 
petent to translate the doctrinal 
truths of theology into the common 
language of life, in such a way as to 
take hold of the living convictions of 
thinking men.” 

With the hope of making the Ca- 
thedral worthy of this ideal so 
bravely set forth by the first Bishop 
of Washington, the Chapter ap- 
proved two years ago a general plan 
for the revival of Christianity 
through the power of preaching and 
set to work to carry the central idea 
into execution under the leadership 
of the Right Reverend Philip M. 
Rhinelander, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of the Cathedral now residen- 
tiary in Washington. 

The first step was to hold a Col- 
lege of Preachers Summer Confer- 
ence on Mount Saint Alban from 
June 8 to 13 this year with nearly 
seventy-five clergymen present; 
twenty-five coming from _ outside 
Washington as guests of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Foundation and the 
others representing the Diocese of 
Washington and parishes near the 
District of Columbia. 

After prayerful consideration and 
several informal discussions at which 
the clergymen had an opportunity 
to offer their practical suggestions, 
the conference adopted a tentative 
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program outlining the aim, organ- 
ization and operation of the perma- 
nent College of Preachers. 


The primary aim is to provide a 
body of men for the specific purpose 
of winning for Christ, by the min- 
istry of preaching, those who are 
outside the Christian Church. In 
its initial stages, the college will de- 
vote a large share of its effort to this 
end. Once the exponents of pro- 
phetic preaching are trained to 
carry aggressively the message of 
Christ to those who are not accus- 
tomed to coming to His Church to 
hear it, then the program calls for 
assisting, in so far as the oppor- 
tunity may offer, the clergy in the 
development of the preaching power 
in their appointed fields. Ultimately, 
it is hoped that the College of 
Preachers will be able to afford 
facilities to individual clergy, under 
competent direction, for obtaining 
fuller equipment for their task as 
preachers and teachers of the Word. 

The tentative plan of organiza- 
tion provides for a permanent Direc- 
tor who shall be an officer of the 
Washington Cathedral, aided for the 
present by men called in for stated 
periods of service. The conference 
agreed to request the Cathedral 
Chapter to provide, as soon as pos- 
sible, a suitable building within the 
Cathedral Close for the College of 
Preachers which shall contain ade- 
quate quarters for residence and 
teaching. The Cathedral Library, 
now in process of erection and equip- 
ment, will be freely available for all 
connected with the College. 

Annual conferences for intensive 
instruction in the content and method 
of preaching, for selected groups of 
clergy, were voted as the first step 
in the plan of immediate operation. 
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This first conference also recom- 
mended the organization of evangel- 
istic efforts in special localities and 
among special groups, following out 
the primary purpose of the College, 
and in particular the undertaking 
as soon as possible of some such 
specific effort under favorable con- 
ditions. It is hoped that after ac- 
commodations for the College are 
provided on Mount Saint Alban, 
there will be opportunity for giving 
help and guidance, by correspondence 
or conference, to such individuals as 
may ask for it. 

Because of the presence of ex- 
ceptionally well qualified leaders, the 
conference this summer atained high 
levels of inspiration and devotion. 
Daily talks on “The Living God as 
the Burden of Our Preaching” were 
delivered by the Very Reverend 
Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, Dean of 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York. Bishop Rhinelander fol- 
lowed with discussion of “The Ex- 
plaining of the Christian Religion as 
the Substance of Our Teaching.” 
Both of these lectures were held in 
the morning. At the third session 
of the conference late in the after- 
noon the general subject was “Means 
and Methods.” The Reverend J. 
Wilson Sutton, D.D., Vicar of 
Trinity Chapel in New York City, 
led the discussion on “Instruction 
in the Spiritual Life” both for con- 
gregations and for groups and in- 
dividuals. The Reverend Frederick 
S. Fleming, Rector of the Church of 
the Atonement, Chicago, talked on 
“Effective Teaching of the Faith” 
and the Reverend Arthur J. Gam- 
mack, Rector of Christ Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass., discussed “Sermon 
Construction.” 


After dinner, the clergymen met 








for informal discussion to give 
Bishop Rhinelander and the Cathe- 
dral staff their practical suggestions 
on the methods required to carry out 
the program outlined in the lectures. 


The Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Washington, attended several ses- 
sions of the conference and talked 
at one of the evening meetings on 
the practical lessons that had come 
to him after thirty-one years in the 
ministry. He said that all his ob- 
servations made him absolutely con- 
vinced that truly prophetic preach- 
ing was never more popular in this 
country than it is today. In sup- 
port of Bishop Freeman’s opinion, 
Reverend Mr. Gammack cited his 
impressions of the recent preaching 
mission in Fitchburg, Mass. He said 
that he had noted a quickening of 
interest in religion among the young 
people following sermons preached 
on the streets, in the factories, and 
from platforms outside the church 
buildings. 

Before adjourning, the conference 
passed resolutions offering the whole- 
hearted cooperation of all the in- 
dividual members to the Bishop of 
Washington and to Bishop Rhine- 
lander in any steps which the 
Cathedral decides to take in further- 
ance of the primary aim of the 
College of Preachers—to furnish 
trained leaders to go forth and reach 
through preaching the many souls 
that are known to be out of touch 
with Jesus Christ and His Church. 

Bishop Rhinelander was assisted 
by the Reverend William L. DeVries, 
D.D., Ph.D., Canon and Chancellor 
of the Cathedral, in the administra- 
tion of the conference. The Rev- 
erend C. T. Warner, rector of St. 
Alban’s Church, was Assistant Direc- 
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tor and the Reverend C. E. Buck, 
rector of Christ Church, Washing- 
ton Parish, was Registrar. 

Among the clergymen who at- 
tended as the guests of the National 
Cathedral Foundation were the fol- 
lowing: 


VERY REVEREND HUGHELL E. W. FOSBROKE, 
D.D. 
Dean of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, New York 
REVEREND J. WILSON SuTTon, D.D. 
Vicar, Trinity Chapel, New York City 
REVEREND ARTHUR J. GAMMACK 
Rector, Christ Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 
REVEREND FREDERICK S, FLEMING 
Rector, Church of the Atonement, Chicago 
REVEREND W. J. LOARING CLARK, D.D. 
General Missioner, New York City 
REVEREND J. MANLEY COBB 
Rector, St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va. 
REVEREND THOMAS DONALDSON, 
Rector, Christ Church, Easton, Md. 
REVEREND FREDERICK B. HALSEY 
Rector, St. Ambrose’s Church, 
delphia, Pa. 
REVEREND JULIAN D. HAMLIN 
Rector, St. John’s Church, Newport, R. I. 
REVEREND CLARENCE A, LANGSTON 
Rector, Scott Parish, Gordonsville, Va. 
REVEREND HAROLD V. O. LOUNSBURY 
Rector, St. Margaret’s Parish, Washington 
REVEREND ALBERT H. LUCAS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
REVEREND HENRY §S. MILLER 
Washington 
REVEREND JAMES A, MITCHELL 
Rector, All Hallows’ Parish, Snow Hill, 
Md. 
REVEREND JOHN Mocxkripce, D.D. 
Rector, St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
REVEREND HENRY C. PARKMAN 
Rector, St. James’ Church, Indian Head, 
Md. 
REVEREND GILBERT E, PEMBER 
Rector, St. Michael’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
REVEREND NOBLE C. POWELL 
Rector, St. Paul’s Memorial Church, Uni- 
versity, Va. 
REVEREND JOHN A, RICHARDSON 
Rector, St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
REVEREND SANFORD L. ROTTER 
Rector, Whittle Parish, The Plains, Va. 


Phila- 
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REVEREND REGINALD B, STEVENSON 
Rector, Chapel of the Transfiguration, 
Washington 
REVEREND Percy L. URBAN 
Rector, St. James’ Church, North Haven, 
Conn. 
REVEREND ROGER A. WALKE 
Rector, St. Mark’s Church, Pikesville, Md. 
REVEREND JOHN W. WALKER 
Rector, Huntington Valley 


Chapel, 
Meadowbrook, Pa. 


The following attended some of 
the sessions during the week. 


REVEREND C. S. ABBOTT 
Rector, Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Washington 
REVEREND WILLIAM §, Bisuop, D.D. 
Washington 
VERY REVEREND G. C. F. BRaTENAHL, D.D. 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral 
REVEREND CLYDE BROWN 
Rector, Grace Church, Woodside, Md. 
REVEREND THOMAS J. BROWN 
Rector, St. Luke’s Church, Washington 
REVEREND ROBERT E, BROWNING 
Rector, Church of the Ascension, Balti- 
more, Md. 
REVEREND CALVERT E. Buck 
Rector, Christ Church, Washington 
REVEREND W. F. CARPENDER 
Rector, St. David’s Church, Washington 
REVEREND HENRY T. COCKE 
Rector, All Saints’ Church, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 
REVEREND EDWARD DOUSE 
Rector, St. George’s Chapel, Washington 
RIGHT REVEREND JAMES E, FREEMAN, D.D. 
Bishop of Washington 
REVEREND PERCY Foster HALL 
Rector, St. Paul’s Church, Alexandria, 
Va. 


REVEREND Guy E. KaGey 
Rector, St. Bartholomew’s Parish, Olney 
Md. : 
REVEREND Rosert L. LEwis 
Reetor, St. John’s Church, Beltsville, Md, 
REVEREND WILLIAM L. Mayo 
Assistant rector, Epiphany Church, Wash- 
ington 
REVEREND WALDEN MYER 
Canon of Washington Cathedral 
REVEREND FRANKLIN L. METCALF 
Rector, All Faiths Church, Mechanicsville, 
Md. 
REVEREND W. W. SHEARER 
Rector, St. Columba’s, Tenleytown, D. C. 
REVEREND C, R. STETSON 
Rector, Trinity Church, New York City 
REVEREND EDMUND H. STEVENS 
Rector, Church of Our Saviour, Wash- 
ington 
REVEREND ANSON P. Sroxes, D.D. 
Canon of Washington Cathedral 
REVEREND RONALDS TAYLOR 
Rector, St. Andrew’s Chapel, College 
Park, Md. 
REVEREND ENOCH M. THOMPSON 
Rector, Church of the Nativity, Wash- 
ington 
REVEREND C, T. WARNER 
Rector, St. Alban’s Church, Washington 
REVEREND WILLIAM C, WHITE 
Washington 
REVEREND T. D. WINDIATE 
Rector, Christ Church Parish, Kensing- 
ton, Md. 
REVEREND E, P. WROTH 
Rector, St. Philip’s Parish, Laurel, Md. 
REVEREND CHRISTIAN M, YOUNG 
Rector, Trinity Church, Takoma Park, 
D:. CG, 
EDWIN N. LEwIs 
Executive Secretary of the National Ca- 
thedral Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
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CuurcHEs SHow LArGE GAIN 


Whatever else may fail in civiliza- 
tion, there is proof that the Church 
does not, according to the Christian 
Herald, which has just completed 
an annual census, showing a gain in 


church membership of 690,000. 


The report states that the total 
figures of members, or communicants, 
in the United States has now risen 
above 46,000,000—all of the Christ- 
ian Church except less than 500,- 
000, chiefly of Jewish faith. It states 
further that the figures are not 
those of population, but, so far as 
they can be obtained, of communi- 
cants. 


“The Roman Catholic Church, the 
largest body in this country and in 
the world, reports officially only 


‘population,’ which practically in- 
cludes all baptized persons; but it 
is represented in these tables by esti- 
mated communicants, which con- 
stitute 85 per cent of its popula- 
tion,” the survey continues. 


“The communicant membership of 
the Christian Church is not, however, 
fully presented in the total given 
herewith, because the ordained min- 
isters of most Protestant Churches 
are counted separately, as Lu- 
therans, Presbyterians, Reformed, 
Methodists, Episcopalians and others. 
These would raise the grand total to 
perhaps 46,250,000. 

“These various bodies, with a total 
of 28,021,953 roughly speaking may 
be considered as constituting the 
evangelical group, or more than 60 
per cent of all the entire denomina- 
tional strength of the country. 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


THE WORLD! 


“The gains in membership of this 
evangelical group amount to a total 
of 366,336, which is not proportion- 
ate in percentage to the total gains 
—that is, while the evangelical 
strength is 28,021,953, or over 60 
per cent, the evangelical increase is 
366,336, or less than 52 per cent. 


“The changes in the number of 
ministers and churches continue to 
move, up or down, in an uncertain 
way, as though they were governed 
by no particular set of rules. Thus 
the ministerial increase for 1924 is 
3,740, while in 1923 it was 5,297, 
and that of churches is 541 for the 
past year, though it was 2,404 in 
1923. There has been a marked 
tendency since the war for churches 
of the different denominations to 
consolidate for the sake of economy 
and efficiency. 

“Changes are gradually appear- 
ing in the order of the denominations 
as to numbers. The Roman Cath- 
olic keeps well in advance of all the 
commuinions, with its nearly 16,000,- 
000 communicants and its more than 


18,000,000 population. 


“The second largest body is the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
4,438,494; the third, the Southern 
Baptist Convention, with over 3,- 
500,000 ; the fourth, the Negro Bap- 
tist Convention, with more than 
8,000,000; the fifth, the Methodist 
Episcopal South, 2,470,000; the 
sixth, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States (Northern), 
1,791,559 ; the seventh, the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 1,382,000; the 
eighth, the Disciples of Christ, 1,351,- 
000; the ninth, the Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church, 1,139,200. These 
are the only single bodies which have 
a million or more. 

“When the order by groups is 
considered, after the Roman Catholic 
and associated churches, come the 
Methodist, 15 bodies, second, with 
8,700,000; the Baptist, with 14 
bodies, third, 8,227,225; the Lu- 


see lei 5 


theran, 18 bodies, fourth, 2,503,642 ; 
the Presbyterian, 9 bodies, fifth, 
2,500,466; the Disciples of Christ, 
2 bodies, sixth, 1,668,906 ; the Epis- 
copalian, 2 bodies, seventh, 1,148,- 
000.” 

—From the Washington Star 


He Gave Himse.r 


“T haven’t any money, but I want 
to help build the Washington Ca- 
thedral. Will you let me work a 
month on it and give my wages to 
the building fund?” 

So asked a workman. And grate- 
fully and with a thankful heart did 
the authorities accept the offer, 
knowing that the workman gave in- 
finitely more than his month’s labor; 
for he gave of himself, and when a 
man gives freely of himself, other 
men note and remember. The little 
story has gone round the world; the 
workman, his name unknown to 
fame, has put a memory in the hearts 
of other men of simple devotion, of 
willingness to sacrifice, of eagerness 
to help, which has brought and will 
continue to bring gifts of aid to the 
great monument to God in Wash- 
ington, besides which his month’s 
wages are small indeed. 

We believe in the Cathedral. We 
love the idea of a great pile of 
masonry, rivaling the old world 
cathedrals in beauty and size. We 
want to see it completed, so that the 


Cathedral on Mount St. Alban may 
stand as an age-long evidence that 
we in America can and do spend 
generously of our plenty to show to 
all men that we are a God-fearing 
nation. And we wish it were given 
to us to have had the wit, the time, 
and the simple great-heartedness of 
the man who had nothing to give 
but himself. 

We do what we can. At best, no 
one man can do much. But many 
men, thinking, acting and loving to- 
gether, can do wonders. So, indeed, 
it is a wonder which is slowly rising 
on the hill; a beauty which shall 
make men gasp, a loveliness which 
shall make men who know not God, 
bow their heads in reverence; and 
send the devout to their knees that 
He permits so great a work to be 
carved in rock by us, His children. 

—Adams Impressions from 
The Service Shop 


ART AND CATHEDRALS 


During the course of a discussion 
of the greatest service to the cause 
of art that could be rendered today 
by a great national organization 
well endowed, or by a de Medici, at 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Arts 
held in Washington, Mr. Ralph 
Booth, president of the Detroit Art 
Institute, said: 

“I was asked recently what I 
would do if I had fifty million dol- 
lars, and I said, being interested in 
the arts, that I would build—espe- 
cially, if I had $100,000,000—the 
most beautiful Gothic cathedral in 
the world, because I believed that the 
great Gothic cathedral expressed the 
highest thing that any of us could 
achieve in art.” 
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Puxurir AMPLIFIERS 


The credit for increased interest in 
religion is shared by the press and 
radio with the alertness of the church 
in availing itself of these agen- 
cies, according to THe CATHEDRAL 
Acs of Washington. Bishop Rhine- 
lander finds a growing general in- 
terest in religion and a growing dis- 
like of creeds, and Bishop Manning 
has recognized the fact that without 
the cooperation of the newspapers 
the project for the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine in New York would 
have been “immeasurably handi- 
capped.” Sermons are being broad- 
cast from numerous churches every 
week to audiences of unnumbered 
listeners which span the entire coun- 
try. The press and radio have be- 
come the amplifiers of the pulpit. 

—From the Troy, N. Y., Times 


REMINDERS OF REVERENCE 


“One test of the civilization of any 
age is the regard which it has for 
the teachings of the past and the 
opinion of posterity. The Greeks 
and Romans had these in a high de- 
gree. Dante spoke of the future in 
the lasting record of his great love 
for Beatrice. Gothic cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages still stand as re- 
minders of abiding reverence. The 
Lincoln memorial is built for the 
centuries in the confident belief that 
generations and generations yet to 
come will prize it as a magnificent 
inspiration.” 

—A 


statement by President 


Coolidge in a book, “Great 
University Memorials,” re- 
cently published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
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Tue CATHEDRAL as A Morat 
Force 


A new quarterly magazine, Tue 
CaTHEDRAL Acer, has made its ap- 
pearance. It is published by the 
National Cathedral Association, 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
Its founders hope to extend the 
building of cathedrals, to make these 
places of general worship seats of 
learning after the manner of cathe- 
drals of the earlier centuries, and 
by this means exalt religion and 
strengthen its hold on humanity. 
It is their belief that disheartening 
tendencies toward crime and general 
lawlessness in this country are due 
largely to growing indifference to 
the first commandment. They would 
make the first commandment the first 
in fact, in practice, in thought, as 
it is in the order of issue. 

It is pointed out that a new ca- 
thedral age, such as marked the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
seems imminent; that the building 
of great cathedrals in New York, 
Washington, St. Louis, Liverpool 
and San Francisco are simultaneous 
enterprises of great significance in 
the religious world. Doubtless the 
founders of the Cathedral Associa- 
tion also are mindful of the ex- 
traordinary character of current 
church building, other than cathe- 
drals. Whatever the significance, it 
is remarkable that in an age when 
the public mind is growing more and 
more scientific, is governed more by 
reason than by sentiment or tradi- 
tion, wonderful temples of worship 
are being erected, not only in large 
and wealthy cities, but even in the 
smaller cities. The average place of 
worship never before was so costly, 
so beautiful, so imposing, at least 
not in this country. 
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Tue CATHEDRAL AGE proposes to 
be a cathedral newspaper; “to re- 
port cathedral news from all parts 
of the world; to discuss and inter- 
pret the history, service, architec- 
ture and ideals of all cathedrals, in 
the hope that as this cathedral 
building age progresses these great 
temples may be built by worship- 
ers, and not by ‘contributors.’ ” 


The first number has the dignity 
and sincerity that might be ex- 
pected. It includes contributions by 
Bishop James E. Freeman, Carmen 
Sylva, articles on the Liverpool Ca- 
thedral and the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, and other interest- 
ing discussion. 

—From the Kansas City Times 


Str. Pauw’s Dome CLosEep 


The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s have now decided that, from 
the end of this month, for a period 
of several years, the whole of the 
area beneath the dome of the Cathe- 
dral will be closed to the public. 
This decision, which has been made 
in accordance with the opinion of 
their expert advisers, is the outcome 
of a desire to facilitate the work of 
preservation. While the dome, to- 
gether with the choir and the tran- 
septs, is cut off from the remainder 
of the Cathedral fabric, services will 
be held in the nave and its chapels. 

The work to be carried out is of 
an extensive character, and it is in- 
tended at an early stage to remove 
the organ and the choir-stalls from 
the two eastern piers of the dome, 
so that these piers may be examined. 


The following statement concern- 
ing the plans of the Dean and Chap- 
ter has been issued by Canon Alex- 
ander : 
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“The Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s have made the following re- 
arrangements of the Cathedral ser- 
vices in order that the work on the 
fabric may proceed without inter- 
ruption. 

“A screen will be put up at the 
head of the nave, cutting off the whole 
of the area under the dome, together 
with the choir and transepts. 

“The usual services on week days 
and Sundays will be held in the nave 
and its chapels, except that on week 
days, Morning Prayer, instead of 
being choral, will be said in the 
Chapel of St. Dunstan at 8:30 after 
the service of Holy Communion. The 


‘erypt will, as far as possible, be 


used as hitherto. 

“Societies holding special services 
after 5:00 p.M., will be able, if they 
wish, to hold such services in the 
nave; but all special services in 
the morning, including the choral 
Eucharist on Saints’ days, will be 
suspended, 

“The arrangements proposed will 
give the workmen a much longer part 
of each day to carry on their opera- 
tions than has previously been pos- 
sible, but the nature and extent of 
the work to be done are of such a 
character that the screening of the 
area under the dome may continue 
for as long as five years.” 

Canon Alexander, in amplifying 
the foregoing statement, explains 
that the object of the plans made by 
the Dean and Chapter was to keep 
the ordinary working-day free from 
interference. He was afraid that 
the closing of the dome would be for 
a very considerable period. <A sug- 
gestion that it might be closed for 
six months must be due to a mis- 
understanding. One of the first 
things to be done would be the re- 








moval of the organ and the choir 
stalls from the two eastern piers, 
which had never been examined, and 
this operation alone might easily 
take six months. The work on the 
piers, with regard both to the grout- 
ing and the refacing, was of a very 
delicate character, and could not be 
hurried. In taking this action the 
Dean and Chapter were entirely in 
the hands of their expert advisers, 
who were influenced, not by fears for 
the public safety, but by the desire 
to expedite the work. 

Details of the rearrangement of 
the nave for the purpose of the ser- 
vices of the Cathedral have not yet 
been finally determined. Matters to 
be decided include the provision of 
an organ, a pulpit, and a temporary 
altar. The Cathedral authorities 
have a subsidiary organ which could 
be used, but as services will have to 
be held in the nave for several years 
there is a possibility that another 
instrument may be introduced. It 
is estimated that the nave will hold 
a congregation of about a thousand 
people. Sunday morning atten- 
dances are usually large, particu- 
larly at certain periods of the year, 
but there should be sufficient seats 
in the available space. 


The closing of so large a portion 
of St. Paul’s will affect many Church 
societies which, in past years, have 
held special services in the Cathedral. 
Several of such gatherings can still 
be accommodated, of course, and they 
will welcome the permission to have 
the use of the nave after five o’clock 
in the afternoon. But there are 
others, such as the Gregorian As- 
sociation, and the Church Choirs 
Association, whose annual festival 
congregations invariably fill the whole 
available space of the Cathedral, and 
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these will be hard put to it to find 
alternative accommodation where 
their festivals can be maintained at 


the same high level. 
—The Living Church 


Pledges to the St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral Preservation Fund totaled more 
than a million dollars, according to 
a recent announcement. Gifts are 
being received from all parts of the 
world. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association was 
held on Tuesday afternoon, May 
19th, in Whitby Hall at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. The four hun- 
dred members of the Association 
who attended the meeting were the 
first visitors to be taken on a com- 
plete tour of the Chapel now being 
constructed in the crypt under the 
choir and south transept of the 
Cathedral. Bishop Freeman, Dean 
Bratenahl, the architect and mem- 
bers of the Cathedral staff were 
stationed at points of vantage to 
explain the wonders of the Norman 
architecture of the Chapel of the 
Resurrection and the mortuary and 
ante chapels. 

At the business meeting that pre- 
ceded the tour of the construction, 
Bishop Freeman presided and said: 
“Americans everywhere throughout 
our country and abroad see the 
necessity of erecting in Washington 
this House of Prayer for all People. 
They are coming more and more to 
realize that this symbol of our na- 
tion’s faith must be completed with- 
out delay. It is the King’s business 
and requires haste. I have an abid- 
ing faith that it will go ahead with- 
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out interruption until the last stone 
has been laid in place.” 

Henry White, member of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, reported for the 
New York committee, and said, in 
addition, that the campaign in New 
York for St. John the Divine had 
aroused great interest throughout 
the United States in cathedrals, and 
that this would all react to the bene- 
fit of the Washington Cathedral. He 
said that the Washington Cathedral 
had many friends in New York, from 
whom generous offerings could be 
expected in due time. 


The reports showed that during 
the year the Curator’s office had 
been opened and Tuer CatTHEDRAL 
AcE, a quarterly magazine published 
by the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, had been established. The 
receipts from nearly five thousand 
members totaled approximately $30,- 
000. Efforts have been made dur- 
ing the year, the reports indicated, 
to increase the membership in the 
Association throughout the United 
States. The hope was expressed 
that several thousand new members 
would be secured during 1925 and 
1926. The new two-reel motion 
picture of the Cathedral under con- 
struction wes shown for the first 
time. 


Lord Provost Sir William Sleigh 
in his address of welcome to the dele- 
gates attending the annual assembly 
of the Representative Church Coun- 
cil of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, meeting in Edinburgh recently, 
spoke in favor of the proposal to 
form a Scottish Church’s Union, 
representative of all the churches in 
Scotland. 


Reports read at the meeting 
showed that the Episcopal Church 
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in Scotland had grown from 189 
churches and 220 clergy in 1876 to 
289 churches and 345 clergy at the 
present time. 


M. Marcel Dupre recently gave a 
recital on the newly installed organ 
in Westminster Cathedral. He 
played selections from Bach and his 
own Passion Symphony. 


An International Congress on 
Christian Work in South America 
was held in Montevideo in May. 
Representatives from various South 
American countries and from the 
United States were in attendance. 


The Reverend J. N. Milne, speak- 
ing at the recent session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of England held in London, 
denied that the Presbyterian Church 
in England catered only to the well- 
to-do. He said that twenty of the 
forty-five new Presbyterian Churches 
built in England in the last twenty- 
five years had been erected “in 
working class districts for working 
class people.” 


Dr. Stirres AccEPTs 


Following his sermon on June 7, 
the Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires, D.D., 
rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, announced that he had de- 
cided to accept election as Bishop 
Coadjutor of Long Island. 

Dr. Stires said in part: 

“On May 26 I was elected Bishop 
Coadjutor of Long Island. For a 
fortnight since I have devoted my- 
self to thorough, practical and rev- 
erent consideration of the problem. 
Now I cannot resist the conviction 
that I have received a command. 
The Divine Leader who sent me to 
you, and Who has been our great 











strength all these years, now sends 
me to another service. No matter 
what the future brings, God will be 
with us and keep us steadfast. 

“We shall go on together with 
one heart, one mind and one great 
spirit,’ Dr. Stires added. He said 
that not even physically would the 
separation be great, and expressed 
the hope he would be in the pulpit of 
St. Thomas’s when most of the 
parishioners returned in the fall. 


The Fortieth Annual Convention 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
will be held in the buildings of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at 
Pittsburgh September 2 to 6, 1925. 
All men and older boys of the 
Church are invited. 


Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, chair- 
man of the Garden Committee of All 
Hallows Guild, traced the develop- 
ment of gardens in England and 
America and outlined the progress 
and plans for the beautifying of the 
Washington Cathedral Close in her 
report to the members who attended 
the annual meeting of All Hallows 
Guild that was held in the Bishop’s 
Garden, May 26, 1925. The Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, Bishop of 
Washington, and Mr. Edwin N. 
Lewis, executive secretary of the 
National Cathedral Association, 
made short addresses. A memorial 
tablet in the Bishop’s Garden to the 
late Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, 
former Bishop of Washington, was 
unveiled, 


Happy is the man that findeth 
wisdom, and the man that getteth 
understanding. For the merchan- 
dise of it is better than the merchan- 
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dise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies, and all things thou canst 
desire are not to be compared unto 
her. Length of days is in her right 
hand, and in her left hand riches 
and honor. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her, and happy 


is everyone that retaineth her. 


—Proverbs, III: 13-18 


Roman Catuouic PorvuLation 


The total Roman Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Official Catholic Directory 
for 1925, published by P. J. Ken- 
nedy & Sons, which has just been 
issued, is 18,654,028. The gain in 
membership in the Roman Catholic 
Church last year was 94,241, the 
lowest gain reported in many years, 
according to the directory. But 
there are gains, however, in the num- 
ber of Catholic churches, clergy, 
seminaries and seminarians, says the 
statement issued by the publishers. 

Of the 14 archdioceses in the 
United States, seven report no 
change in Catholic population. Six 
of the other seven report gains and 
one, New Orleans, reports a loss of 
nearly 24,000. “An explanation in 
the slackening in the increase over 
the previous year report may be ex- 
plained,” the report says, “in the 
failure of a number of dioceses to 
give recent statistics.” 

There are now 17,284 Catholic 
churches in this country, showing a 
substantial gain over the number re- 
ported last year. “That the figure 
reported for the increase in Catholic 
population is inadequate is appar- 
ent, when this gain in churches is 
considered,” says the statement. 
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The Catholic Church is now educat- 
ing 2,038,624 children in her paro- 
chial schools, according to the direc- 
tory figures. 


Revision of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles of the Church of England is 
one of the recommendations con- 
tained in a report by a committee 
of bishops, other prominent clergy- 
men and laymen, appointed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to con- 
sider the failing supply of candi- 
dates for holy orders. 

It has long been known that the 
attractions of the ministry as a 
career for young men were becom- 
ing increasingly less, and many 
parishes throughout the country 
have been faced with difficulties 
through a lack of clergymen. There 
has also been a marked diminution in 
the number of university graduates 
among the aspirants. 

The committee, dwelling upon the 
causes of the slump in applications 
for ordination, mentions the seculari- 
zation of modern life and education, 
shortcomings in the life and work of 
the church itself, the low standard 
of remuneration of the clergy, which 
does not offer certainty of maintain- 


ing and educating families, and the 


intellectual difficulties which many 
modern young men encounter when 
called upon to subscribe to the 
thirty-nine articles and some of the 
creeds. 

The committee believes it would 
bring relief if it were decided that 
the thirty-nine articles were no 
longer satisfactory as a statement 
for the purpose of assent, and that 
restatement of these principles is 
required, 

The report also suggests giving 
candidates greater liberty as regards 
subscribing to certain clauses in the 
creeds. 

The Bishop of Gloucester, one of 
the members of the committee, ap- 
pends a note to the report with ref- 
erence to the falling off in applica- 
tions from the leading universities. 

He states the belief that “the at- 
mosphere of Oxford and Cambridge 
today is largely secular and to a con- 
siderable extent even antagonistic 
toward Christianity.” 

At one time nearly all the men ad- 
mitted to Holy Orders in the Church 
of England were graduates of these 
two universities, but in recent years 
there has been a marked increase in 
the ratio of non-university men ap- 
plying for ordination. 

—New York Sun 
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Do You Have Friends Who Are Interested 
in Cathedrals? 


Che Cathedral Age 


is the only magazine in the world devoted 
exclusively to the Cathedrals of the world. 
Published quarterly 
by the 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Send $3 now for 
yourself and your friends 
for I year’s subscription to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE and I year’s 
membership in the 
NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





National Cathedral Srhool 


A Home and Day School for Girls 





THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, President Board of Trustees 
JESSIE C. MCDONALD, M.S., Principal 
HELEN L. WEBSTER, PH.D., Academic Head 


Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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Select Printing Company, New York 


Printers to the Washington Cathedral 
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THE APSE AT NIGHT 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of Indiana 
limestone from the quarries of 


DIO TOTO TEE 


SHEA & DONNELLY COMPANY, INC. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA 
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PIERCE — Series 80 — ARROW 


To own the long-lived Series 80 car is a mark of good business 
judgment and thrift. Maintenance expense is surprisingly low. 
Ask us for a demonstration. Price range $3,120 to $4,320 


Foss-HUGHES COMPANY 
1141 CONNECTICUT AVENUE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR INVESTORS 


OU MEC NUL 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


DURUM 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 
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H. L. RUST COMPANY 


912 15th Street Main 6888 
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